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Regimentation of Research 
Records 


Last week Professor Bernal put forward to a con- 
ference held in London a hare-brained scheme for 
disseminating research results under which each 
author would send a manuscript of his Paper to a 
National Distributing Authority which would first 
get an expert opinion on the Paper’s technical merits 
and then, if the Paper were accepted, have it printed 
and sent off to those most likely to be interested. In 
some fields there are but a handful of experts and 
these may regard one another’s work as completely 
puerile. As for a mailing list of interested parties, 
this is completely fantastic—it has no beginning 
and no end. The casual perusal of'a Paper com- 
pletely outside one’s normal sphere may start a 
most useful and productive train of thought. 
Moreover, under the existing scheme, many young 
men get good advice as to how to improve their 
efforts, thereby raising existing standards. 

We have had much experience since the war of 
receiving what centralised centres of information 
think is good for us. The selection often shows 
crass ignorance of the requirements of our indus- 
try. Sometimes the senders, being aware of their 
personal deficiencies, “cover themselves” by send- 
ing everything. Supposing, however, a perfect 
system were evolved, it would remove from re- 
search one of its most important features, that is, 
search for information. During the war, a leading 
metallurgist consulted us about the publication of 
a scientific Paper vis-d-vis with the censorship. He 
averred that it was most unlikely that anyone in 
that department would understand its import and, 
except for one man in Germany, no one in that 
country would be able “to pull out the plums.” 
Our answer was that he, as the author, was the 
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best censor. It is an interesting commentary that 
the standard British work on roll founding—largely 
based on articles taken from the FOUNDRY TRADE 
JOURNAL—was turned down by a panel supposed 
to represent the best brains in the country on that 
particular subject. 

The sort of research which would result from such 
a system as is proposed by Professor Bernal would 
tend to confine scientific activities to the filling up of 
corners of work neglected by others. It would re- 
sult in “regimentation gone mad.” Fortunately, 
however, this “ cavalier and insidious suggestion ”"— 
to quote “ The Times ’—is, we believe, but a storm 
in a teacup. Yet we wonder whether or not it was 
a “ balion d’essai’” by interested politicians, because 
we see a connection between the current financing 
of research and Professor Bernal’s sugges- 
tion (which is not new, for he first postulated his 
notions in 1946, but in those days it was inter- 
national rather than national!) Research associa- 
tions accepting Government grants-in-aid are, to 
our mind, being asked to submit to conditions of 
control which are intolerable. A very large 
measure of freedom is essential to the successful 
prosecution of most types of research. We have 
good reason to remember this centralising of 
technical information in Germany during the Nazi 
regime. The names of leading scientists in Ger- 
many were used without sanction to condemn, for 
purely political motives, the use of nickel in metal- 
lurgy, though the bearers of those names were 
enthusiastic as to its benefits. 
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The National Physical Laboratory 


An exhibition of scientific work in progress was held 
at the National Physical Laboratory of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, Teddington, 
Middlesex, on Monday and Tuesday last week, to 
which representatives of scientific establishments, in- 
dustrial organisations and staffs of other Government 
departments and universities were invited. All the 
sections of the establishment were open and there were 
displayed numerous interesting experiments. It was a 
very worthwhile opportunity for the technically minded 
to gain an insight into the working of the N.P.L., and 
the attendance they recorded showed that the oppor- 
tunity was well appreciated. Staff of the laboratory 
were on duty freely to answer questions and to invite 
comment. 

Development of New Methods 

The divisions ranged from aero-dynamics to higher 
mathematics, but of particular interest from the foundry- 
man’s point of view were the sections dealing with 
metallurgy and physical and chemical testing, while 
those devoted to general engineering offered comple- 
mentary attraction. The newer methods of investiga- 
tion in metallurgical fields—the electron microscope, 
the spectroscope, electron and X-ray diffraction, 
vacuum fusion apparatus—were well interlarded with 
the developments of more standard practice, and it 
was possible to trace a pattern of underlying funda- 
mentals common to each phase of investigation. This 
is a relation often difficult to appreciate when the vari- 
ous sections are in isolated laboratories. For instance, 
it was possible to correlate the work in progress on the 
electron microscope with that on spectroscopy, that on 
electrolytic polishing and that on “straight” micro- 
scopy. With the able directive to interweave these 
actwities there is undoubtedly a high potential for 
much fundamental research of value to the community. 

Other aspects of N.P.L. service—testing of instru- 
ments, checking of performances—are of more day-to- 
day character, but no less interesting from the general 
point of view. In these sections the monogram N.P.L. 
has become, over almost fifty years, a hallmark of 
exactitude for apparatus. It is impossible to record 
the multiplicity and diversity of tests covered 
in this field, but it is well established that a certificate 
of accuracy from this laboratory is itself a guarantee 
of true worth. 

Facilities Offered 


It is perhaps regrettable that at the time of this visit 
there was not a single test going forward on any piece 
of cast iron. There was, however, moulding, melting 
and casting of non-ferrous metals in progress as well 
as experiments on cast test-bars. A new vacuum- 
melting furnace of 50-lb. capacity has recently been 
brought into use. It was postulated, in answer to. the 
query of the writer, that the British Cast Iron Research 
Association were adequately covering the cast-iron field. 
Nevertheless it may be thought that there is room for 
a sub-division of the national research programme in 
an application where the specialised equipment of the 
Physical Laboratory might be called in. The low-tem- 
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perature testing, for instance, which is there being 
carried out on pure irons, might well be extended to 
embrace cast irons, for there is a need by refrigeration 
engineers for service behaviour data under these con- 
ditions. That the directive of the National Physical 
Laboratory is alive to this need to gather and inter- 
pret the wishes of industry is evinced by their request 
for suggestions on a “reply” form handed to each 
visitor. A further indication of this desire to serve even 
individual requirements is the offer, which seems not 
to be widely known, for intimate personal consultation 
with the staff on any problem. At the outset of a pro- 
ject an undertaking may consult with the Laboratory 
free of charge, obtain advice as to programme and 
available means, and perhaps receive direct assistance 
in the carrying out. The National Laboratory is thus 
offering valuable assistance; it is up to individuals to 
make full use of the facilities provided. 





London Conference Fund 


The honorary treasurer (Mr. C. H. Kain) of the 
Fund raised in connection with the recent conference 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen has sent us the 
third list of subscribers, as follows:—The Tortoise 
Foundry Company, Limited, £10 10s.; the Louis Cassier 
Company, Limited, £10 10s.; High Duty Alloys, 
Limited, £5 5s.; Mr. A. J. Murphy, £3 3s.; Mr. R. F. 
St. B. Wayne, £2 12s.; Mr. H. S. Rooke, £2 2s.; Mr. 
L. B. Goodchild, £2 2s.; Mr. T. F. Gilbert, £2 2s.; Mr. 
W. E. Dobson, £2 2s.; Mr. A. C. Rhodes, £1 1s.; Mr. 
J. C. Green, £1 1s.; Southampton Bronze Foundry, 
£1 1s.; Mr. T. J. Parker, 12s. 6d. Total, £44 3s. 6d.; 
—" acknowledged, £824 Is. 6d.; grand total, 

68 Ss. 





International Scientific Film Congress 

The second congress of The International Scientific 
Film Association will be held in London from October 
4 to 11, 1948. The Association was constituted last 
year in Paris by delegates from 22 countries who had 
accepted the joint invitation to the inaugural congress 
from The Scientific Film Associations of Great Britain 
and France. The primary aim of the Association is :— 

“To raise the standard and to promote the use 
of the scientific film and related material through- 
out the world in order to achieve the widest 
possible understanding and appreciation of 
scientific method and outlook, especially in relation 
to social progress.” 

This year’s congress is being convened by The 
Scientific Film Association of Great Britain, with the 
help of The British Film Institute. Further details 
may be obtained from the Association, at 34, Soho 
Square, London, W.1. 





AN INFORMAL MEETING of members of the Associa- 
tion of Bronze and Brass Founders in the Yorkshire 
area will be held on July 5, at the Great Northern 
Hotel, Leeds, commencing at 12.30 p.m. 


WILL THE PERSON (or firm) who wrote to the Editor 
about the use of the Sandslinger please write again 
as information is now available? 
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Application of the Brinell 
Test in the Foundry’ 


by J. Leonard 


For many years between the two world wars methods 
of testing for cast iron were the subject of long and 
numerous discussions, quite often “ heated,” and at one 
time even “ over- -heated.” Serenity has not invariably 
been shown at meetings of this character, and speeches, 
though they might be labelled “ partisan,” were, in 
the Author’s opinion, made in good faith. Though re- 
sults were given and conclusions were drawn, they did 
not always correspond with the true intrinsic worth of 
the method under discussion. 

Thus it was that the old-established tensile test was 
considered as incompatible with the characteristic 
structure of irons. This opinion is supported on the 
one hand by theoretical considerations and on the other 
by the wide dispersion yielded by the tests. Supporters 
of the tensile test recognised the weaknesses not of 
the principle but of the carrying out of this test, and 
they detailed the causes of the irregularities noted. It 
is thought that, in Great Britain, the United States 
and elsewhere, the results actually obtained from the 
tests were considered to justify their value. They were 
used to support the continued use of the test in tech- 
nical specifications. One would be surprised, however, 
to hear it enunciated that they only show some ad- 
vantages and that, for example, they give without the 
need for interpretation, figures allowing the use of 
certain calculations of fatigue at each of the points 
of the casting studied. 


Shear Tests 


The shear test using a test-piece of 5.65 mm. dia. 
(0.22 in.) has been energetically supported or rejected. 
Numerous results have been published showing agree- 
ment or dispersion equally noteworthy and lending 
weight to the one side or the other according as to 
how the tests were carried out in one or another 
corner of the world. The ratios Rs over Re were 
set out; however, they varied from the single to the 
double. Personal opinion remains extremely favour- 
able towards this test; but it is based on what has 
already been expressed on various occasions. No 
service, to the best of personal knowledge, has found 
the reasons for these diverse opinions. Personal con- 
viction (which will only be modified as a result of 
systematically conducted tests in amount equivalent to 
those available in the field of the tensile test) is that 
the shear test is well capable of giving valuable help 
"Presented at the “of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen, 


London Conference 
June, 1948 


Exchange Paper from the Association Technique de Fonderie de Belgique 
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alike to the founder and to the customer, and that 
not only should it not be discarded, but rather should 
it be supported. A fresh example of the danger of too 
hastily discarding the test is afforded by the question 
of the shock test using small bars of iron. Recent 
technical literature has announced proposals from 
laboratories (those of the makers of specialised 
products, it must be added) for their regular and en- 
thusiastic use. Yet twenty years ago a university 
laboratory dare not publish its results for fear of going 
against current opinion. 

No solution should be rejected without having ex- 
hausted all the possibilities, or by basing opinion on 
early results often obtained under rudimentary con- 
ditions. This is the only way to draw proper con- 
clusions. One may be excused for repeating an opinion 
known to all but which is seldom remembered at the 
right time. The wide dispersion to be associated with 
certain tests is not always detrimental, but in certain 
cases the contrary. It is opportune to recall the 
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Application of the Brinell Test 


resistance made by certain metallurgists to the adoption 
of the determination of resilience of steels. The main 
argument was the catastrophic irregularity (from 1 to 
20 in extreme cases) of the results obtained on bars 
taken from the same rolling and no doubt contiguous. 
Similarly, it could be much the same, for results ob- 
tained from tests of attenuated section, such as those 
used for the shear test. The dispersion of the results 
can only express the truth, and that the conscientious 
foundryman should not be afraid to learn. 


Choice of Test-bar Size 

It also seems desirable to refer to the wrong choice 
of test-bar size, whether for tensile or others unrelated 
to the thickness of the castings to be controlled. This 
thickness is only one of the parameters of the tex- 
ture and the structure of moulding. It is, in fact, 
the rate of cooling, integrating the action of several 
parameters which is the determining factor. A cube 
of 5 cm. base, a plate of one metre by one metre and 
5 cm. thick; a cylinder made up by rolling this plate 
around an axis, will all cool differently. 

Moreover, in a casting, even of thicknesses varying 
from 20 to 150 mm. (3 in. to 6 in.), if it is built up 
on itself, there will be a tendency to gradation of 
the hardness from one point to another of the casting, 
and this gradation will correspond to the mechanical 
properties. By reason of the heat conductivity. the 
massive sections slow up the cooling of the thin 
sections and tend to arrest the influence of the con- 
duction of the heat across the mould. 


Possibilities of the Brinell Test 

In applying the above, the Author believes that 
there is much of interest in the study of the applica- 
tion of the Brinell test directed towards the establish- 
ment of the more or less considerable homogeneity 
of the mechanical properties of a casting. It is pro- 
posed to extract from personal records data which 
apply to irons of current quality. They show a sensi- 
bility to section variation, which 
will allow the presentation of the 
strongest evidence of irregularities 
which should be generally recog- 
nised. 

The first instance refers to a 
press frame weighing 5 tons cast 
in iron of average strength (Rr 
= 23 to 25 kg. per sq. mm.) (14 
to 15 tons per sq. in.) of which 
the composition is T.C 3.3; Si 1.3; 
Mn 0.50; P 0.30, and S 0.07 per 
cent. A 40 x 40 mm. (1} in. 
x 14 im.) test-piece cast in a 
separate mould, gave at the centre 
of a section 25 mm. (1 in.) from 
the end a Brinell hardness of 
about 200. Some cast-on test- 
pieces of 35 mm. (1% in.) dia.. 
40 mm. (14 in.) high, taken 
directly from the foundry with the 
casting, gave at the section 
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attached to the casting a hardness of 165 to 175, accord- 
ing to position and going from the thick to the thin 
sections of the casting. A 40 x 40 mm. test-piece 
made in a mould attached to the swan neck of the 
frame by runners. gave a Brinell hardness of only 140, 
This test-piece was first submitted to a rapid cooling 
due to its relative isolation in the mould, followed by 
strong annealing action consequent upon the progres- 
sive heating of the mould sand, which is specially pro- 
nounced in the swan-neck section. Experience shows 
that the hardness of 165 to 175 of the cast-on pieces 
are also found on the finished surfaces. Actually with 
much more certainty than before, and by means of 
these cast-on test-pieces, one can thus evaluate a large 
job with the hope, if not the certainty, of not being 
deceived. 

With this type of casting, a systematic variation of 
hardness is to be noted from cast-on test-pieces taken 
from both the cope and the drag parts. Both are, 
however, attached to comparable parts, for the casting 
is symmetrical about the box joint. The cast-on test- 
piece from the bottom half regularly shows a few 
points of hardness (allowing a tolerance of 5) below 
that of the hardness of test-pieces set on the cope. 
This conclusion was based on tests made in connection 
with the following case:— 

A frame, weighing about 4 tons, was furnished with 
eight cast-on test-pieces, of which four were in the 
bottom half and four in the cope. They were attached 
directly to the thickest sections, 150 mm. (6 in.) and 
to the ribs (25 to 30 mm.—circa 1 in.). The following 
results were obtained:— 


First Example Brinell hardness. 
Bottom half a -- 163 163 163 167 
Cope aA de ai 163 170 167 
Second Example 
Bottom half ee ~ 163 179 156 
Cope - os 161 170 179 179 
Third Example 
Bottom half os ee 170 179 170 170 
Cope + 170 170 179 179 


The above gave rise to a detailed study of a small 
press frame weighing 150 kgs. (330 Ib.), which was 
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Fic. 2.—BRINELL HARDNESS VALUES ON SURFACE OF PRESS-FRAME CASTING. 
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scrapped on account of poor- 
quality metal. The composition 
was T.C 3.55, Si 2.5, and P 1.0 per 
cent. The casting is outlined in 
Fig. 1. The cast-on test-piece 
[run separately] gave on its point 
of attachment a hardness of about 
180 Brinell. 

Fig. 2 details the hardness 
figures, taken along the surface 
after a light grinding. They vary 
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from 131 to 159. In this case the 
hardnesses of the bottom half are 
not uniformly lower than those of 
the top half. This tendency is 
only noteworthy in the zones 16, 
l, and 2. The reverse tendency 
is shown in the zones 7, 8 and 10, 
il, as compared with each other. 
In the other zones, the values are 
practically the same. One may be 
surprised at the high figures given 
by the zones 8, 9 and 10, situated near the runner and of 
40 mm. thickness, as well as those reported for the 
zones 3, 4 and 14, 15, of 25 mm. thickness. It is 
thought that the combined influence of the shrinkage 
separating the casting from contact with the mould; 
the ferro-static pressure still acting where the metal 
remains in the liquid state; the irregular distribution 
of the temperature in relation to the method of cast- 
ing, and the design of the casting, all are of increasing 
importance when the casting is light in section, since, 
in this case, the equalisation of cooling indicated pre- 
viously cannot be important. The specially low hard- 
ness of the corners 3, 4, 6, 12, 14, 15, indicates danger 
spots from several points of view: the cooling there is 
slow, which is cause of porosity and also of a lack of 
the Tequisite mechanical strength of the metal, the 
structure of the latter at the surface being distinctly 
ferritic, whilst the balance is pearlitic. . 

Fig. 3 shows the hardnesses given by a planed section 
in the case of the original positions 7, 8, 10, and 11, 
after machining to a depth of 6 mm. (j in.). They 
vary from 131 to 148 with low readings at X and 
hardnesses of the order of 116 in the neighbourhood 
of the porous places. These latter are due to the 
“ wedging ’’ of the sand shown in Fig. 1 at X. The 
test-piece related directly to the table should give hard- 
nesses of the order of 130 to 140. In this particular case 
—a small frame—the bottom part tends to be harder 
than the cope, but the table positions 7 and 10, 
despite the presence of the runner, tend towards the 
hardness of the opposite end, positions 2, 1, and 16, 
though it is thinner (16 mm.), For the central posi- 
tions, in contra-distinction to what takes place on the 
surface zones, it is thought, the dispersion of the tem- 
perature has overcome the influence of the mould 
walls. 
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Conclusions 
It is difficult to draw any conclusions because they 
would be thought to be generalisations, which is 
undesirable. Abstention is preferable. The Author 
therefore awaits the outcome of his remarks and 














HARDNESS VALUES 6 MM. (4 IN.) UNDER SURFACE. 


especially the reports which colleagues will later supply 
to him. The examples given, however, will indicate a 
more rational use of a test, about which it seems, one 
can say what one likes, but which, like others, only 
registers variations for which the foundryman knowing 
the cause can make efforts to diminish the amplitude. 
In any case, they have given to the Author—to whom 
the results are fundamental—an opportunity to renew 
contact with his British colleagues whose efforts he so 
much admires. 

Finally, the Author expresses his thanks to Alteliers 
Raskin of Angleur, and especially to the laboratory 
staff who carried out these tests and authorised their 
publication. 





Midlands Foundry Training Centre 

At a meeting of the West Midlands Advisory Com- 
mittee to-day the Chairman, Mr. D. Howard Wood, 
announced that the Council of Ironfoundry Associa- 
tions had accepted in full the recommendations made 
for the establishment of a Foundry Training Centre in 
the Midlands. A suitable building has been made 
available by Rudge Littley, Limited, of Swan Village, 
West Bromwich, within their foundry. The prepara- 
tion of the building is now in progress, the necessary 
equipment will be installed, and the Centre opened at 
the beginning of September. 

The Centre is intended to provide a month’s intensive 
training in craftsmanship for 12 to 14 foundry trainees 
at intervals of 8-months or so during their apprentice- 
ship or training, and these will be drawn from ferrous 
or non-ferrous foundries in the Midlands and even 
further afield. A thoroughly skilled and competent 
instructor will be in charge, and facilities are being 
made available by Rudge Littley, Limited, for 
the youths to work in their light, medium, heavy iron 
and non-ferrous foundries during their time at the 
Centre. This is the first Centre to be created under the 
Council of Ironfoundry Associations Scheme, and the 
expenses are being met by that organisation. 
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Facing Sand without Coal Dust* 
By R. G. Bate 


The publication of the Garrett Report has made all 
foundrymen dirt and dust conscious. Expensive dust 
extractor plants are being designed and perfected and 
cleanliness is an everyday topic in the iron foundry, yet 
why not tackle the problem from a different angle? 
Everyone knows how ihe addition of coal dust to 
facing sands is the main reason why iron foundrymen 
are so dirty, coupled. of course, with the burnt and 
dry used sand. 


Perfection of Sand Qualities 

The Author’s first introduction to coal-dust-free 
facing sand came when a certain customer specified a 
perfect finish on some of his special castings. The type 
of job was such that every known sand property had to 
be almost perfect, for plasticity, green strength, dry 
strength, permeability and flowability. Various kinds 
of red sand mixtures were tried but it was proved 
that naturally bonded sands did not give the finish 
required and it was decided to try a synthetic type of 
facing sand. A very fine grain sand was necessary to 
give a good finish to the casting—hence Ryarsh was 
used with an addition of Fulbond to give it green 
strength and a cereai binder to give it plasticity. 

This was milled in the laboratory mill and, after 
taking tests at various periods, it was found that an 
addition of 4 per cent. Fulbond and 1 per cent. cereal 
binder gave the required figures. This sand was tested 
under normal foundry conditions, but the resulting 
castings were not much better than those produced 
when natural bonded sand was used. 

At this stage coal dust was added to the synthetic 
mix but the results were still poor. It was proved that 
the permeability had to be reduced to the lowest work- 
able figures to give the castings the desired finish. The 
next difficulty encountered was the tendency of the sand 
to dry out when exposed to the air, as the moisture 
content had to be kept low to maintain the flowability 
of the sand. To overcome this friability it was decided 
to add a small percentage of oil. The coal dust was 
omitted and a Moxley clay added which, having no 
sand grain, would lower the permeability to any given 
figure. 

Experiments were tried with varying additions of 
clay, and, after long and thorough tests. 75 ver cent. 
Ryarsh sand and 25 per cent. Moxley clay gave the 
best results. The adition of 0.5 per cent. thin core oil 
served a double purpose—it prevented the sand drying 
out and gave a better finish than the coal-dust addition. 


Mixing Details 
To obtain the best results this synthetic sand had to 
be mixed to a definite procedure. First, the Ryarsh 
sand was dried and placed in a 200-lb. mill of the 
roller type, followed by the Moxley clay. This was 
milled for 5 minutes in order that the clay would mix 


¢ Peieswinainn entry in a Short Paper Competition, 
organised by the Birmingham, Coventry and West Midlands 
Branch of the Institute of British Foundrymen. 
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thoroughly with the Ryarsh and not “ball-up.” The 
Fulbond and cereal binder were then added and lastly 
the oil, and the whole mixed for a further 10 minutes, 
During this time, moisture was added according to the 
moisture content of the Moxley clay. After leaving the 
mill the sand is put through a Pneulec “ Silkysand” 
disintegrator. 

The sample castings made from this sand were excel- 
lent—production went up and scrap castings were 
reduced. 

The final sand now consisted of:— 

75 parts by weight Ryarsh sand. 

25 parts by weight Moxley clay. 

4 parts by weight Fulbond No. 2. 
1 part by weight Cereal binder. 
0.5 part by weight Linseed-base 
core oil. 
Water to temper. 
and the average test figures are as follow:— 


proprietary 


Permeability 15-20 A.F.A. No. 
Green strength 9-10 Ib. per sq. in. 
Moisture ‘ 4 to 4.5 per cent. 
Such figures naturally vary on the various metal 
thicknesses. 


The sand was now subjected to thorough tests in the 
foundry. The moulds were poured at increasingly 
higher temperatures but, under every condition, the 
sand stood the test well. 

Thicker sectioned castings were also tried with this 
sand mixture and in every case excellent finish castings 
resulted. Eventually a casting 4 ft. in diameter and 

4 in. thick, weighing 24 cwt., was successfully cast 
without coal-dust additions in the facing sand. 

One important point to stress, when introducing this 
type of sand. is that the operators must be trained to 
ram the mould to a mould hardness of 80 (Dietert hard- 
ness tester). 

The Author is well aware that coal dust must con- 
tinue to play a very important part in the iron foundries. 
but what he would like to see is some Com 
mittees instituted to investigate the possibility of coal- 
dust-free sands, with the object of improving working 
conditions. 


The Institute of Vitreous Enamellers 
Resumed activity of the Northern Section 


The Northern Section of the Institute of Vitreous 
Enamellers, which lapsed on account of the war, has 
resumed its activities. Under the chairmanship of Mr. 
H. Whitaker, the first meeting was held on June 25. 
when a Paper entitled “ Bubbles,” illustrated by lan- 
tern slides, was presented by Mr. J. A. Clarke, B.Sc. 
(This was the Paper which secured the first award of the 
Whittle Silver Medal.) A full programme of events is 
being arranged for the pinto session. 


THE INSTITUTION OF FACTORY MANAGERS and the In- 
stitution of Works Managers amalgamate from July 1, 
the name of the new body being “ Institution of Works 
Managers.” The Registered Office of the institution is 


67-68, Chandos Place, London, W.C.2. 
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Aluminium Alloy Casting 


Developments’ 


By Dr. E. G. West, B.Sc., F.1I.M.+ 


(Continued from Vol. 84, page 612.) 


Many improvements in equipment, die design and 
general procedure for both gravity and pressure die- 
casting production have been made by individual foun- 
dries, and it is not possible to pick out specific items 
in the present general survey. The control of die tem- 
perature by special cooling arrangements or by insula- 
tion or by the use of mould materials of appropriate 
thermal characteristics is typical of the items taken into 
account when considering the final design and dimen- 
sions of a proposed casting. Improvements may be 
made in pressure die-casting machines to give still greater 
accuracy or other improved qualities or faster produc- 
tion. The many minute details concerned with the 
accurate closing of the dies or the exact timing of each 
casting operation are typical of the advances made as a 
result of studying every job on an individual basis, in 
order to ascertain and avoid every possible source of 
wastage or defect. Many propositions involve the use 
of electrical timing gear, automatic temperature control 
and pre-determined pressure cycles, but it is still no less 
important to establish and maintain the close interest, 
and co-operation of the operator of a die-casting machine 
to the same extent as that of the moulder on the floor of 
the sand foundry. 

Particularly valuable developments in casting proce- 
dure are the low-pressure and vacuum techniques which 
have opened up new fields of application for intricate 
designs demanding high accuracy and complete sound- 
ness in alloys which may not possess good fluidity. The 
low-pressure process has the advantage of feeding the 
casting until solidification is complete, but the vacuum 
method, while it assists in filling the mould, does not 
provide a continuous head for feeding. 

There has been little published on the details of the 
process or its adoption, but a German example has 
been described,® involving the use of a partial vacuum 
to enable cylinder heads to be die cast with fins 1.5 
mm. thick at the tip by 80 mm. deep. 


Costs and Quality 

The quality of the product has been improved by the 
attention which has been given to the demands of the 
designer, especially the aircraft engineer during the war. 
and these demands have resulted in a great increase in 
the reliability of aluminium alloy castings for highly, 
stressed components. This has been linked with one 
of the most important developments in the light-alloy 
foundry industry, namely, the widespread introduction 
of radiographic examination as a standard inspection 


“Presented at the Leadon “Conference of the Institute “of 
British Foundrymen, June, 1948. y 

+ Technical Director, The Aluminium Development Asso- 
ciation. 
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Present-day Alloys, Im- 
proved Foundry Practice, 


and Fields of Application 


procedure for castings for high-duty components, 
Radiography, regarded perhaps originally by the 
foundry manager as yet another war-time trial, has 
come to be regarded, not only as a means of main- 
taining quality, but as an invaluable aid in establishing 
the best possible technique for the production of new 
castings. This is strikingly demonstrated by many of 
the new applications of aluminium-alloy castings, and 
at least one technical film has shown in a graphio 
manner the value of X-ray examination for this 
purpose. 

Previously the foundry manager and metallurgist had 
recourse only to cutting up castings—whether proto- 
types or production samples—to find the location and 
magnitude of defects, and this involved taking many 
sections in an attempt to obtain as complete a picture 
as possible. This was not only time-consuming and 
costly, but at best could yield only inadequate measure 
of the faults that might be present, and in some 
instances defects were revealed after subsequent 
machining—at still further cost. Radiography has thus 
become an essential tool in the development of eco- 
nomical production procedures, even though the bulk 
of the production-run may not be inspected by X-rays. 

In considering means of reducing the cost of 
aluminium-alloy castings there are still avenues which 
could well be explored other than the obvious and 
undesirable one of reducing the quality of the metal 
poured. The efficiency of the melting equipment has 
improved, but the ratio of gross weight and fettled 
weight is still high, often exceeding two to one, and in 
a few exceptional cases running up even to ten to one. 
The cost of metal involves a great deal more than 
fuel, furnace labour. crucible costs and melting losses, 
but often no account is taken of such factors as the 
provision of adequate metal stores, including labour- 
depreciation on extra melting equipment; foundry-floor 
labour; handling and fettling costs, and the extra cost 
of handling metal and materials over and over again. 
Extra attention to the possibility of reducing the size 
of runners and risers without reduction in quality might 
well show a 10 per cent. saving in the weight of metal 
poured—a worthwhile reduction in price per casting 
resulting. There has been little authentic information 
published on the question of gating for maximum 
quality and economy, but a report of German practice 
states that proper gating could be achieved by relating 
sprue area: runner area: ingate area = 1:3:5.° It 
would be interesting to compare this with British 
experience, 

Attention has been concentrated on modern develop- 
ments, but the present use of one of the oldest methods 
—the lost wax (“cire perdu”) process—is worthy of 
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notice. The process, originally developed for statuary 
by the ancient Egyptians, was “ re-discovered” and is 
already finding a wide range of application for several 
metals and alloys. As manufacturing details become 
more widely known it may well take its place among 
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Fic. 6.—ADJUSTABLE CHAIN BEAM FOR DOUBLE- 
ENDED TENONER CAST IN ALLOY AC.?7. 
This weighs 364 lb. and has an overall length of 14 ft. 1 in. 
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the better-established methods available to the specialist 
light-alloy founder. It necessitates skill and experi- 
ence, and although it is a simple process in principle, it 
is not suitable for employment by the “ back-yard 
boys ” of the foundry world. 

Another casting process which has not yet made 
much progress in aluminium foundries is the centri- 
fugal. method. The differences in casting character- 
istics between aluminium alloys and heavier metals, 
such as cast iron, necessitate a new approach to the 
problems of economic centrifugal casting, but the 
basic advantages may repay further investigation for 
new ranges of light-alloy products. 

To conclude this section mention is made of the 
advances in metal melting, but progress has been such 
as to necessitate a separate paper to summarise the 
differences between present practice and the earliest 
methods. Low-frequency electric-furnaces have proved 
their worth; temperature-control apparatus has gained 
its high status by justification and simplicity; melting 
fluxes not only remove dross and gas but also provide 
a ready means of adding grain-refining elements; and 
aluminium alloys have themselves entered the foundry 
as suitable moulding-box materials. All these and 
many other smaller factors contribute to increasing 
quality and decreasing costs. 

Finally, it is suggested that in future more attention 
should be devoted to reducing costs by the develop- 
ment and adoption of continuous melting and casting 
procedures. It must be accepted that the production 
of castings is essentially a batch process, but great 
economies might well be obtained by concentration of 
effort on all possible means of running melting plant 
continuously. This would necessitate a small number 
of alloys to be in general use in a foundry and long runs 
of products of a similar type—both these requiring 
very complete co-operation with the purchasers of 
castings, probably to be achieved through the reduction 
or elimination of many of the customers’ pet preferences 
in return for better service, lower prices and greater 
uniformity of product. 


EXPANSION OF THE FIELDS OF APPLICATION 

The general exvansion of the aluminium producing 
and fabricating industry throughout the world, coupled 
with the well-known shortages of metals and other 
materials, has presented the aluminium foundry industry 
with an extraordinary opportunity which should enable 
it to become established on a far wider and firmer 
basis than even the most optimistic could have foreseen 
a few years ago. In expanding the field of application 
of aluminium-alloy castings, care must be taken, and 
is indeed being exercised, to avoid the mere short- 
term substitution of aluminium for materials which 
may be in short supply and which might well be more 
economic in normal circumstances. There are so 
many long-term possibilities for the use of aluminium- 
alloy castings, for which their characteristics make them 
technically and economically more suitable than alterna- 
tive materials, that the industry discourages any 
tendency to a cheapjack policy. 

The particular characteristics of aluminium alloys— 
low density, the ability to produce die-castings of high 
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dimensional accuracy, permanence and durability, high 
conductivity, the wide range of mechanical properties 
obtainable, and the ready machinability—must, there- 


fore, govern new application. It is not proposed to 
describe all the present and future fields of develop- 
ment, but to discuss some of the major trends. 


Transport 

Perhaps the earliest application of aluminium alloys 
was for internal-combustion-engine components, par- 
ticularly crank cases, sumps and gear boxes, followed 
later by pistons and then by cylinder heads. For the 
last items the thermal properties are of particular value, 
and the low weight of pistons further improves engine 
efficiency. For many years, too, aluminium alloy 
castings have been extensively used for other auto- 
mobile components—various engine sundries, such as 
covers and housings, back-axle differential cases; brake 
drums, and, in some cases, road wheels. Substantial 
economies in weight, and hence in running costs, have 
been achieved by adopting aluminium in place of 
heavier materials, and the Grégoire car developed in 
France during the past two or three years has shown 
the cast aluminium-alloy body to be gq practicable 
proposition. In this vehicle auminium-alloy castings 
are used for the dash, which is the main frame of the 
car and includes the wheel spaces and windscreen 
frame; the front support bolted to the dash; two front 
side and two rear side members; the differential case; 
gear box; cylinder head. crank-case, and other engine 
components. 

Even if many motor-car bodies continue to be made 
as pressings, there are still many other semi-structural 
items and interior fittings, which 
could more profitably be produced 
as aluminium-alloy castings, par- 
ticularly in transport lorries and 
public-service passenger vehicles. 
Motor cycles could with advantage 
be lightened, and the more exten- 
sive use of aluminium-alloy cast- 
ings could contribute largely to 
this end. Aluminium-base bear- 
ings offer an interesting but small 
and specialised means of applying 
aluminium in engines for many 
purposes. 

In railways there has hitherto 
been little experience in this 
country on aluminium alloy com- 
ponents for railway rolling stock, 
but recently the “ Trianon ” bar 
on the “Golden Arrow” has 
shown how aluminium castings 
can effectively be used in com- 
bination with appropriate other 
materials. In this field, as in marine 
applications, aluminium is in com- 
petition with brass and bronze 
rather than cast iron, and sub- 
stantial economies should be 
possible when industrial designers 
and interior decorators appreciate 


thickness § in. 
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Cast weight 400 lb. approx. 


The smaller casting is the ink head bracket, 48 in. x 12 in 
Cast weight 80 Ib. 
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the advantages of the new material. Simple substitu- 
tion, such as by the use of the patterns made for other 
metals, is again not a satisfactory basis for developing 
new markets in these industries. 

The well-known—and often justifiable—conservatism 
of the transport and marine industries makes the adop- 
tion of aluminium alloy castings for stressed members 
a rather long-term possibility, but, as lessons from the 
aircraft industry, are learned, leading designers and far- 
seeing builders will find that reliance on aluminium- 
alloy castings is not misplaced. The aluminium in- 
dustry can do a great deal to expedite the change to 
light alloys, especially by making known all possible 
technical data on failures as well as successes in these 
fields, by giving recommendations only on a basis of 
proven life in similar service, and by insisting on quality 
ruling the ultimate decision rather than price. 


Machinery 


Machine-tool construction offers aluminium alloy 
castings an entirely new field where hitherto cast iron 
has been used for all massive structural parts, such as 
beds and frames, with steel as the principal material 
for the mechanical components associated with driving 
and feeding. Aluminium in wrought forms has made 
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Fic. 7.—SAND CASTINGS FORMING PART OF PRINTING MACHINERY. 
The larger casting is the ink head. 


Approx. sing at x 15 jin. Average wall 
inished weight 240 Ib. < 7 
Alloy D.T.D. 424. ad approx 


Average wall 


in. 
Finished weight 47 Ib. Alloy D.T.D. 424. 
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Aluminium Alloy Casting Developments 
some progress for such items as covers, guards, levers, 
etc., but recently aluminium alloys have been adopted 
for large machine-tool castings. Light weight, although 
an obvious advantage for hand tools—for which alu- 
minium is already established—is not regarded in the 
same way for machine tools, but overhanging portions, 
or massive parts which have to be moved frequently, 
or reciprocating mechanism, are clearly suited by 
aluminium alloys and, further, there have been instances 
where existing floors were able to accommodate more 
machines of lighter construction, without additional 
strengthening or increased structural risk. The 
weight, therefore, while not being a determining 
factor in the choice of machine-tool materials, may 
deserve serious consideration in some cases. In prac- 
tice it has been found that aluminium alloys may often 
be of the same section as the cast iron replaced, so 
that the saving in weight becomes some 65 per cent., 
although for applications where rigidity is the deter- 
mining factor, and where the cast-iron or steel portions 
that are replaced by aluminium have been finely 
designed, the weight saving may not exceed 50 per 
cent. Aluminium-alloy castings exceeding 4+ ton in 
Fic. 9.—FILTER PLATE USED IN CIDER MANUFACTURE, 
Die CAST IN ALLoy L.33. 
This measures 60 cm. square and weighs 45 lb., as cast, 17-4 lb. 
finished. The ridges are approximately 3/32 in. deep and 
the centre plate is 3/16 in. thick. 
weight have already “been made, corresponding, of 
course, to cast-iron components of 14 to 14 tons. 

Aluminium alloys, however, offer several definite ar 
advantages associated with machining, as shown, for ae 
example, in automobile components, and the cost of - 
finishing operations may be reduced by more than 
50 per cent. The greater dimensional accuracy and the 
better surfaces of aluminium alloy castings contribute 
to a reduction in the machining required, and as 
aluminium alloys can frequently be run in thinner the 
sections than cast iron, a smaller total amount of wa 
machining is necessary. mc 

Aluminium has already been applied to lathes, ail 
several types of woodworking machinery, routers, tof 
radial drilling machines, drill chucks, and many small sic 
power-driven hand tools. Many items of textile use 
machinery, particularly for reciprocating components, mi 
pulleys, reels, bobbins, etc., have proved satisfactory Sp 
as aluminium-alloy castings. Progress in the use of pe 
aluminium alloys in mining equipment is also opening 
a new field for castings of the highest quality. be 

Agricultural machinery presents rather difficult prob- ai 
lems to the aluminium founder as the cost of such 0 
equipment is low, and often there is little benefit if a 
weight be reduced. Tractors and large equipment such ir 
wa yer — particularly for use on heavy Ir 

= sa land should, however, respond to redesign in alu- s 

Fic. 8.—SaND-casT Gas FIRE FRONT. minium alloy, and there appears to be a small per- : 
Size 26 in. x 164 in. cast in LAC. 112A alloy. Cast manent market worthy of investigation here and in ¢ 
weight 22 lb.; finished weight 7.4 lb. the allied industry of dairy products. t 
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with correct foundry technique should allow com- 
petitive costs to be attained. Complete roof trusses 
for small-span buildings, greenhouses, garages and the 
like are specific examples for which castings might 
well be investigated, whilst high-quality cast components 
could be used in conjunction with wrought structural 
members for such items as cleats and junction fittings. 

With the move towards greater mechanisation and 
improved efficiency in the building industry, the low 
weight of aluminium is becoming more rapidly appre- 
ciated by contractors and operatives, considerable 
tonnages of aluminium alloy being used for cast 
shuttering and moulds for concrete. Aluminium cast- 
ings are also being used for components of many hand 
tools, wheelbarrows and other equipment such as 
hoists. 

Domestic and General 


In the domestic sphere new ranges of cast utensils, 
including pressure cookers, have been designed and 
produced, and the trend to aluminium castings started 
by vacuum cleaners is being followed by sewing 
machines, mincers and many similar items of domestic 





10.—JUNCTION BOX, PRESSURE DIE-CAST IN 
ALLoy 2L.33. 

[nis casting, 9 in. 62 in. X 73 in.. weighs 264 lbs. and is of 

particular interest because of the large over-all dimensions 

and the depth of the core, which is 7 in. 


Fic. 


Building . 


Perhaps the most spectacular increase to date is in 
the building industry, where cast aluminium-alloy rain- 
water goods are already formidable competitors to the 
more conventional materials. Die-cast aluminium- 
ailoy gutters, produced in the usual 6 ft. Jengths, 
together with all the usual fittings, to excellent dimen- 
sional accuracy, have recently been recognised by the 
issue of British Standard No. 1430, 1947. Cast alu- 
minium alloy window frames have made great—almost 
spectacular—progress, and further possibilities of ex- 
pansion in this field are apparent. 

Other aluminium-alloy buildings components now 
being produced in quantity as castings, include sills, 
air bricks, manhole covers, stair sections, ventilators, 
ornamental grilles, door and window furniture, and, to 
a limited extent, roofing tiles. Although wrought alu- 
minium alloys are being increasingly accepted for 
major stress-carrying components of buildings and 
structures of all kinds, little attention has been devoted 
to cast load-bearing members. In many respects the 
casting process offers the engineer an interesting chance 
to dispose the metal exactly where it is required accord- 
ing to calculations, and a careful design combined 





Fic. 


11.—CuatR FRAME Gravity DIE-CAST IN 
ALLoy AC.4. 
Weight 7 lbs. 10 ozs. 
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equipment where low weight is quickly appreciated. 
Sinks and draining boards have been accepted follow- 
ing some two years’ usage in normal conditions, and 
a more recent development is the adoption of castings 
for gas and electric cookers where the reduction in 
weight has proved also beneficial to those installing 
such equipment. 

Various items of garden and large-scale _horti- 
cultural equipment have also appeared in aluminium 
alloy, and again the noticeable reduction in weight of 
such tools as aluminium lawn mowers has been wel- 
comed. Among the new uses developed in America 
is the cast aluminium-alloy coupling for hoses and 
aluminium irrigation pipe-lines. In the electrical in- 
dustry progress has been made in the use of aluminium 
alloy castings, for motor casings and stator rings, 
switch boxes and covers, fuse boxes and various switch- 
gear components. In the case of motors, the high 
thermal conductivity and thermal capacity of alu- 
minium alloys are useful attributes. 

Many additional examples may be cited from the 
food and chemical processing industries; in the enter- 
tainment field, for radio components, cinema projector 
bodies and casings, operating gear for lighting plat- 
forms, many types of stage decoration and fittings, 
* Dodgem” cars and other fairground features, and— 
in America—piano plates of cast aluminium alloy. 
Indeed it is becoming increasingly difficult to envisage 
entirely new and original items suitable for production 
as aluminium alloy castings. 


Conclusion 


In this Paper, necessarily brief by comparison with 
the field covered, some attempt has been made to 
survey the past, present and possible future of alu- 
minium and aluminium alloys in relation to the cast- 
ing industry. History shows that the development 
of the aluminium alloys, although accelerated by the 
pressure of emergency conditions, has proceeded on 
the basis of rigorous scientific control, while the same 
strenuous conditions have themselves imposed the 
greatest severity of test. To-day, the designer and user 
of aluminium on the one hand, and the founder on 
the other, are keenly alive to possibilities, and there 
exists a most encouraging spirit of mutual interest and 
co-operation. 

These. however, are but the life-blood of real pro- 
gress. It has been suggested that new applications for 
production as aluminium-alloy castings are difficult to 
find. That is true, but history, again, shows that major 
developments occur quietly and unexpectedly. Neither 
designer nor founder can afford to rest on past or 
present achievements but must continually press for- 
ward toward organised design, wider application and 
greater efficiency of production. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to several mem- 
bers of the L.M.F.A. Development Committee for in- 
formation and photographs; to Mr. N. B. Vaughan, 
M.Sc., for his skill in checking obscure facts, dates, 
patents, etc., and to Mr. G. H. Friese-Greene for his 
drawing of “ Eros” (Fig. 1). 
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London Welders Visit Cambridge 


Last Saturday a party of about eighty members of 
the North London Branch of the Institute of Welding 
went by motor coach to Cambridge, where they visited 
the Engineering Department of the University and con- 
tinued in the afternoon to Abington Hall, the recently 
established centre of the British Welding Research 
Association. 

At the University, the party were welcomed by the 
secretary (in the absence of the head of the depart- 
ment, Prof. J. F. Baker, O.B.E., Sc.D.) and conducted 


by guides through the drawing office, the laboratories - 


for heat engines, mechanical structures, metallurgy, and 
electricity, and the workshops which comprise this sec- 
tion of the university. The course at this college is 
one of two to three years’ duration to qualify under- 
graduates for the Mechanical Science tripos. 

At Abington Hall, the visitors were split into small 
parties and shown over the premises and addressed at 
each section by the scientists in charge of the work in 
progress. 





Forty Years Ago 


In our issue for July, 1908, it was reported that 
nearly 1,000 members and guests were present at the 
12th annual meeting of the American Foundrymen’s 
Association held in Toronto. An illustrated description 
is given of the foundry of G. Fletcher & Sons, of 
Sydney, Australia. Mr. R. Buchanan, the first presi- 
dent of the British Foundrymen’s Association, was 
awarded a silver medal of the Royal Society of Arts 
for a Paper on the Application of Science to the 
Foundry. The registration of Head Wrightson & Com- 
pany (South Africa), Limited, was announced. Heavy 
cast-iron scrap was selling at 46s. a ton delivered 
London. 


Institution of Production Engineers 


The Institution of Production Engineers announces 
the following appointments as senior officers for the 
1948-49 session :— 

As President, Dr. H. Schofield, C.B.E. (Principal of 
Loughborough College, chairman of Crabtree Electrical 
Industries); as Chairman of Council, J. E. Hill (manag- 
ing director of John Lund, Limited); as Vice-chairman, 
W. C. Puckey (director and general works manager of 
Hoover, Limited, a pioneer member of the Production 
Advisory Committee on Die Casting). 





THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the British Stan- 
dards Institution will be held on July 21, at 3 p.m., at 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Savoy Place, Vic- 
toria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 


Mr. L. H. Koskie (director of the Blythe Colour 
Works. Cresswell, Stoke-on-Trent), who is a member of 
the Hanley Swimming Club and has been chief adviser 
since 1946 to the Amateur Swimming Association, has 
been appointed honorary manager of the Great Britain 
Olympic team. 
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Institute Elects New Members 


At a meeting of the Council of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen, held at the Café Royal, Regent 
Street, London, W.1, on June 8, the following candidates 
were elected to the various grades of membership. 


FIRST LIST 
As Subscribing Firm Members 


British Electro Metallurgical Company, Limited, 
Wincobank, Sheffield (representative, J. Smillie); 
Garston Foundry Company, Limited, 48, Wellington 
Street, Liverpool, 19 (representative, R. G. Gaskill); 
Harding Castings, Limited, Lythgoes Lane, Warrington 
(representative, H. Harding); G. M. Hay & Company, 
Limited, 42, Fore Street, Glasgow, W.4 (representative, 
D. Redfern); Alfred Herbert, Limited, Edgwick, 
Coventry (representative, B. C. Harrison); The Man- 
ganese Bronze & Brass Company, Limited, Dock Road, 
Birkenhead (representative, F. J. Tector); Mechans, 
Limited, Scotstoun Iron Works, Glasgow, W.4 (repre- 
sentative, G. M. Douglas); J. W. & C. J. Phillips, 
Limited, Pomeroy Street, New Cross, London S.E.14 
(representative, CG. Haylock). 


As Members 

D. E. B. Barnard, director and foundry manager, 
Barnard & Sons, Limited, Thorpe Bay; S. Beatty, 
foundry proprietor, Brimsdown Castings Company, 
Limited, London; J. Caven, works manager, Wm. Mills, 
Limited, Birmingham; A. Duckworth, director, 
M.D.M., Limited, Smethwick; A. L. Durao, proprietor, 
Central Brass Foundry, South Africa; H. A. Fox, foundry 
manager, Howard & Bullough, Limited, Accrington; 
G. M. Graham, general manager, Stavanger-Electro- 
Staalverk, Jorpeland, Norway; P. E, Kyle, “ Francis N. 
Bard” Professor of Metallurgy, assistant director, Cor- 
nell University, U.S.A.; W. A. P. Lewis, mining engi- 
neer, Department of Atomic Energy;*W. R. Matthews. 
manager, Alley & MacLellan, Limited, Worcester; W. 
Mosley, director, M.D.M., Limited, Smethwick, Bir- 
mingham; A. E. Mosley, director, M.D.M., Limited, 
Smethwick, Birmingham; C. Reynolds, director, New- 
cast Foundries, Limited, |Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Staffs; ‘Ee Richards, foundry 
John Harper & Company, Limited, Willenhall; 
J. Sarginson, director, Sarginson Brothers, Limited, 
Coventry; L. Sleight, manager, Brassfounders (Grimsby), 


Limited; W. Twaddle, foundry manager, Broom & Wade, 


Limited, High Wycombe; D. Young, works manager, 
W. Whitehouse & Sons (Halesowen), Limited. 
As Associate Members 
A. §S. Buckenham, 
Coneygre Foundry, Tipton, Staffs; 


Gainsborough; L. W. 


Joseph Lucas, Limited, Birmingham; 


Oakengates, Shrops.; 





superintendent, 


foundry development dept., 
M. E. Button, 
liaison officer, Marshall Sons & Company, Limited, 
Chambers, senior designer, 
A. Collinge, 
pattern shop superintendent, David Brown Tractors, 
Limited, Huddersfield; T. Dyke, foundry manager. 
Crown Foundry, Northfleet, Kent; W. A. Edwards, 
foundry foreman, John Maddock & Company, Limited, 
F. George, manager, Zirconal, 
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Limited. London, E. K. Hancock, proprietor, H. O. 
White (Coke and Pig-iron Merchants); A. J. Hudson, 
foundry foreman, Marshall Sons & Company, Limited, 
Gainsborough; H. H. Johns, assistant metallurgist, Mar- 
shall Sons & Company, Limited; H. J. Lowe, foreman 
patternmaker, J. Maddock & Company, Limited, Oaken- 
gates; A. McTurk Cook, managing director, Wm. Cook 
& Sons (Sheffield), Limited; N. H. Owen, foundry 
foreman, Coneygre Foundry, Tipton; W. J. Overton, 
assistant chief designer, Marshall Castings, Limited, 
Birmingham; H. Peters, moulder and coremaker, T 
Richards & Sons; N. F. Reay, tool room manager, 
Marshall Castings, Limited, Birmingham; P. C. 
Rubinson,* metallurgist, Lake & Elliot, Limited, 
Braintree; T. C. Sharpe, technical representative, 
Modern Furnaces & Stoves, Limited, Birmingham; 
R. E. Stratford, foundry foreman, Bradley Forge & 
Engineering Company, Limited, London; D. A. Taylor, 
metallurgist, B.C.IL.R.A., Alvechurch; J. L. Wilkes, 
works manager, Platt Malleable Castings, Limited, 
Wallsall; C. Withers, foundry development dept., W. & 
T. Avery, Limited, Birmingham. 


As Associates (over 21) 

A. P. Alexander, B.Sc., apprentice engineer, Metro- 
politan-Vickers, Limited. Trafford Park; G. F. Aston, 
patternmaker, Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels, Limited; 
R. Barton, laboratory assistant, B.C.I.R.A., Alvechurch; 
S. T. Breeden, chargehand core blower, Coneygre 
Foundry, Limited, Tipton; L. Coley, draughtsman, 
Marshall Castings. Limited. Birmingham; D. H. Evans, 
metallurgical chemist, T. J. Pricstman, Limited, Bir- 
mingham; F. A. Hooper, metallurgical chemist. 
B.C.LR.A. 

As Associates (under 21) 

G. H. C. Duncan, apprentice patternmaker, Consoli- 
dated Pneumatic Tool Company, Fraserborough; 
H. N. Hazlewood, technical assistant, British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables, Limited, Willenhall; D. Myers. 
patternmaker, W. B. White & Sons, Limited, Colne; 
P. J. Pritchard, metallurgical apprentice, Brockhouse 
Castings, Limited, Wolverhampton; P. J. Wakeman, 
assistant metallurgist, British Rollmakers Corporation, 
Limited. 

SECOND LIST 


As Subscribing Firm Members 


The Eyre Smelting Company, Limited, Tandem 
Works, Merton Abbey, S.W.19 (representative, W. R. 
Buxton); Clensmore Foundry (Kidderminster) (repre- 
sentative, E. R. Russell). 


As Members 

“4 J. Carew, foundry foreman, Rhokana Corporation, 

Rhodesia; O. Hoff, director, the foundry department, 
Teknoloviek Institut,” Copenhagen; S. C. Hole, 
director, Lewis & Hole, Limited, Cheltenham; J. Hope, 
foundry foreman. Easton & Johnson, Limited, 
Taunton; H. E. Jennings, skilled moulder, Victor 
Moyle & Company. Kingston; L. S. Lewis, director, 
Lewis & Hole, Limited; 


(To be continued.) 


* Transferred from “Associate to Associate Member. 
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—Weekly Average Deliveries of Non-alloy and Alloy Finished 


Steel. (Thousands of Tons.) 
> e a aes ‘: ee : ais ¥ ss 
Great Britain 1947§ | 1948 1947. 1948. 
Product. |} (53 (1st 4 —_— — —_—_—. 
yeeks). onths).) April* Ma reh * | April 
The following particulars of pig-iron and steel pro- = BS icsenscinscd irnauon 08h ec snccees i Bien 
duction in Great Britain have been extracted from the Non-alloy Steel :— | 
Statistical Bulletin for May, 1948, issued by the British Heavy rails and ‘ <i ‘es ae sn 
sie Ss e | 6 a. 0 
Iron and Steel Federation. Table I gives the produc- se: andl | ; | 
tion of pig-iron and ferro-alloys in April, with the plates : | 31.6 | 36.9 32.1 38. 
number of furnaces in blast at the end of the month; = Otherheavy products} 31.8 | 35.4 | 34.6 33.8 
= ; . ° ° Light rolled products} | 
Table II, production of steel ingots and castings in (exel. wire rods and | 
April, and Table III, deliveries of non-alloy and alloy alloy-steel bars) ..| 49.7 | 57.1 50.5 57.3 59.4 
finished dieel. Table IV sumntarises steel-industry  Ferto-concrete bars | 3.2 | = He: me ie 
Cold-rolled strip ..| 4.6 4.8 4.7 4.3 5.2 
activities during six months ended April, 1948. Bright steel bars.) 4.8 6.0 4.7 5.0 6.2 
Sheets ate | } 
TABLE I.—Weekly Average Production of Pig-iron and Blast-furnace poe aay —_ | 94.3 26.6 | 25.8 24.6 8.1 
Ferro-alloys, siesta 1948, heineneeenaents of Tons.) Tin, terne and black-| tes sk : ; 
———__—— — —= — plate at “a 13.9 | 12.3 13.6 14.7 
Fur- Tubes and pipes | 13.5 14.9 | 14.5 14.9 15.7 
naces saa 7 e ala Steel wire .. at BS 12.2 11.1 11.6 12.8 
District. in — Basic. — Forge. — Total. Tyres, wheels and | 
blast, ; i a axles ee a | 3.7 3.5 3.8 4.0 
1.5.48. Forgings | 5.7 4.9 6.1 5.9 
ee — —_——— ——_- wea Castings | 3.4 2.8 37 3.4 
Derby, — - —— 
Notts., Total.. ..|-205.5 | 238.4 | 211.6 | 281.9 | 239.8 
thants, 2x 25 0.2 | 14.1 | 21.4 2.1 - 37.8 | _. —| ——_—_} ——___— 
i. (excl. Alloy Steel :—+ | } 

N.W. Coast), Plates _ _ —_ - — — 
Denbigh, Flints. Tubes and pipe a 0.3 | 0.5 0.3 0.5 0.5 
and Ches. ah 6 7.0 1.3 8.3 Bars, sheets, strip | | 

Yorkshire (incl. and wire af 1S | 88 3.8 4.3 4.4 
Sheffield, excl. | | Forgings 1.8 2:2 & 2.2 2.4 
N.E. Coast) J Castings | 0.6 | 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.7 

Lincolnshire at ae 25.2 — 5.2 Ses icatihasnetiel ‘ a eee vasaedies 

North-East Coast | 25 7.9 | 38.7 | 0.5 1.2! 48.5 otal . af 6S ] O88 6.4 7.6 8.0 

Scotland ; 9 0.6 | 11.1 2.6 _ 14.3 Total U °K. produe- | 

Staffs., Shrops., tiont .| 211.9 | 241.2 218.0 239.5 247.8 
Wores., and Less Intra- industry y | 
Warwick - 8 8.1 1.4 - - 9.5 conversion | 17.7 26.4 

S. Wales and |— - a ———— 
Monmouthshire 7 3.5 | 20.0 . 23.5 Total U.K. deliveries | 2 200.3 221.4 

North-West Coast 3 13.8 —- 0.1 - 0.6 14.5 Add deliveries of im- | 

—|—_——|—— | | —___ —_—_—_ ported finished steel 2.2 | 2.5 2.6 3.6 
Total 101 26.0 |124.2 | 26.0 2.1 3.1 | 181.4 : om Seen a es Seana 
= 5 nnn |i Total deliveries of 
March, 1948* 102 26.1 '121.4 26.6 4.7 3.0 178. 9t finished steel 195.1 218. 3 200.3 | 218.5 225.0 
April, 1947* _..l 90 18.4 | 94.5 22 2 1.4 2.7 | 139.2 gs ne ~ 
oe —— * Five weeke. ft E xcludes high-speed steel. Includes finished s steel 
* Vive weeks Tt Incl. 100 tons of direct castings. made from imported ingots and semi-finished ste el. § Revised. 
TABLE [1.—Weekly canst Production of Steel Ingots and Castings in April, 1948. (Thousands of Tons.) 
ade Opee- he arth, Total. Total 
District. - - — Bessemer Electric. | All other. |—— -—-— ingots and 
Acid. Basic Ingots. re astings. | castings. 
(Basic) 7 i ae 3 

Derby, Leics., Notts., Northants and Ess — — 8.6 1.5 0.2 9.7 0.6 10.3 

Lanes. (excl. N.W. Coas st), Denbigh., Flints., 
and Ches. . 1.6 23.3 os » | 0.3 25.3 1.0 26.3 

Yorkshire (e xcl. N.E. Coast and She thel i) ! 

Lincolnshire . . " — 27.5 a os 0.1 27.5 0.1 27.6 

North-East Coast 2.1 55.7 _- 0.8 0.5 57.6 1.5 } 59.1 

Scotland es « re ‘ 4.7 36.3 | — 1.9 0.7 41.8 1.8 | 43.6 

Staffs., Shrops., Worcs. and Warwick - 14.3 - 0.6 0.8 14.4 1.3 15.7 

(Basic) 
S. Wales and Monmouthshire ‘ 10.7 44.9 5.5 0.7 0.1 61.7 0.2 | 61:9 
Sheffield (incl. small tonnage in Manchester) 8.8 24.1 - 8.0 0.7 39.8 1.8 41.6 
(Acid) 
North-West Coast 0.5 2.6 4.6 0.1 Ff 0.1 7.8 
Total 28.4 228 7 | 18 7 : 14.6 “i : 293.9 q 
March, 1948* 2.9 | 931.8 | 17.7 | 125 | 7.6 | 290.7 _ 
April, 1947* ’ 21.7 185. 9 415.2 10. 6 6.8 236. 
* Five weehs (Continued at foot of facing page.) 
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Allied [ronfounders’ Progress 


In a statement to shareholders of Allied Iron- 


founders, Limited, circulated with the annual report, 
Mr. James Shaw, chairman and managing director, 


writes:——* In my statement to you last year I referred 
to the results for that period as a high water mark 
of achievement in the history of our company, and lI 
spoke with confidence about the future. You now see 
that record surpassed and my forecast fully realised. 
The turnover is 42 per cent. higher than that of last 


year; a good performance, having in mind difficulties 
arising from rationed and sometimes short supplies 


of raw materials, as well as restrictions on the produc- 
tion of some of our manufactures.” He says that 
considerable progress has been made on building and 
plant improvement, and arrears of renewals and re- 
pairs are being overtaken. Some works are now com- 
pletely re-equipped and modernised, in others 
mechanised foundry units have been installed. Delay 
in delivery of special equipment had held up some of 
their foundry developments and created difficulties in 
maintaining continuous working of mass-production 
plants running at high pressure. The position is ex- 
pected to be greatly improved by the end of this year, 
when additional inst&llations will be in production. 

The output of rainwater and soil goods is increasing 
but not overtaking demand. Schemes are in hand for 
additional mechanised units. The output of baths is 
approaching the rate of 200,000 per annum. 

Shipments abroad were very substantially increased 
over last year. As priority demands at home become 
less insistent, states Mr. Shaw, the company will clear 
ts very full order-books and explore every opportunity 
in world markets. Some of the directors are making 
visits abroad so that a long-term policy may be decided 
in the light of the many uncertain factors bearing upon 
future trade in various countries. 


Mr. E. L. CHAMPNESS, managing director of Palmers 
Hebburn Company, Limited, shiprepairers, etc., said 
recently that the Government’s maldistribution of steel 
was already casting a shadow over Tyneside’s indus- 
tries. It was causing unemployment; they still had full 
order-books, but machines were idle because they 
could not get materials. 
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Exports of Oil Engines 


Tribute to the remarkable contribution being made 
to Britain’s export trade by the manufacturers of the 
internal combustion oil engine was paid by Mr. G. R. 
Strauss, Minister of Supply, at a luncheon to celebrate 
the fifth anniversary of the inaugural meeting of the 
British Internal Combustion Engine Research Associa- 
tion. He was told, he said, that 90 per cent. of the 
products of that industry went to export, that this 
country had made the best improvements in the Diesel 
engine in the world, that in small air-cooled engines we 
were ahead of the world, and that in improvements in 
horizontal engines we had an undisputed lead. He 
was told further that the technical standard of the 
= engine was higher in this country than in any 
other, 


Procuring Scrap from Germany 


Lt.-Gen. Sir Kenneth M. Loch has been appointed 
to the staff of the Control Commission for Germany 
to co-ordinate the work of procuring scrap iron and 
steel for the United Kingdom. The post is a new 
one, carrying the equivalent rank of head of division. 
To enable him to take up his new appointment General 
Loch has been given leave of absence by the British 
Council, with whom he has served since 1947 as 
director of the lectures department. He was a member 
of the Scrap Investigation Committee set up by the 
Minister of Supply early this year under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Graham Cunningham. 


Changes of Name 


The following companies have recently changed 
their names, the new titles being given in parentheses : — 

BENNETT & MAYHEW (BRIGHTON), LIMITED, engineers, 
etc. (Southern Solvents, Limited). 

PATENTEES’ FACILITIES CORPORATION, 
London, W.1 (Rodwell Aluminium, Limited). 

AFSA TRADING, LIMITED, machinery and metal mer- 
chants, etc., of London, S.W.1 (Afsa, Limited). 

F. W. MALE & Son, LimITeD, general engineers, etc., 
of Wolverhampton (Wellings, Male & Company, 
Limited). 


LIMITED, 





PIG- IRON: ‘AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN GREAT BRITAIN | Continued umn previous page.) 
TABLE IV.— Gen née ral Bn of Pig- iron and Steel Production. 





ction. (Weekly Average in Thousands of Tons.) 
Steel (inc. alloy). | 














| Coke | Outputof | Scra 
| Imported a Ri ante ae. 
= Iron-ore | | receipts by | pig-iron used in | Steel 
Period. output. po... | blast-fur- | and ferro- | __steel- I ts Output of Deliveries | stocks.f 
| nace owne rs| alloys. making. mports. | ingots and | of finished | 
ee es wees : | | castings. steel. 
1938 oo ton a 2283 89 ‘ni 130 | (118 16 -» | —- | — 
1946 - - we ad 234 | 116 169 | 149 147 8 244 192 | 1,068 
1947 (53 weeks) .. md 209 | 130 | 165 147 | 145 8 | 240 195 797 
1947—-November .. ; 225 154 | 186 | 166 164 8 273 214 775 
oe senegal - ‘ 224 149 188 | 165 | 145 6 243 196 797 
948—January .. e 239 154 } 196 168 169 4 281 2 77 
February .. 246 164 198 | 176 174 5 \ 239 391 149 
March* .. 243 169 192 179 | 175 j 7 } 291 | 219 | 730 
april ae: 247 | «(169 20 | isi | 4 | sa 
se 2. ei  ¥F 204 | 2285 791 
* Five “weeks. + Stocks at the end ‘of the | years and months shown. 
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Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel 


The following tables, based on Board of Trade 
returns, give figures of imports and exports of iron and 
steel in May, and the first five months of 1948. Figures 
for the corresponding period of 1938 are given for 
purposes of comparison. 

Total Exports of Iron and Steel 






































Five Five. 
ee May, | months twelfths 
Destination. 1048 | ended of 
| May. 1938. 
Tons. ‘Tons. Tons. 
Eire . 5,706 30,052 | 23,216 
Channel Islands Je oa 843 4,160 3,090 
Gibraltar .. - +m os 175 1,511 370 
Malta and Gozo 173 | 1,535 960 
Cyprus 477 1,827 690 
Palestine .. ° 413 575 3,363 
British West Africa 4,767 31 20,726 
Union of South Africa 10,127 1,005 96,286 
Northern Rhodesia 799 797 8,572 
Southern Rhodesia a es 2,146 2,167 15,088 
British East Africa 5,740 26,867 10,805 
— Koweit, vatarand Trucial 
Oma ye 1,883 14,428 * 
India, Pakistan, etc. ea es 7,941 33,207 66,116 
British Malaya ‘ 1,228 10,122 27,743 
Ceylon 744 4,323 10,846 
North Borneo 1,267 3,927 45 
Hong Kong 2,538 11,866 9,831 
Australia ~~ .. 8,270 31,677 | 71,210 
New Zealand 6,104 26,832 | 54,951 
Canada : 2,709 7,787 | 35,587 
British West Indies 1,097 11,008 | 18,437 
British Guiana aa 483 2,022 | 1,245 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 664 4,454 | 3,454 
Other British countries 1,340 3,632 5,822 
Russia a * ae a 4,048 1,812 
Finland, “e a 8,247 7,336 
Sweden we fe a : -| 6,777 4,989 
Norway 4,327 8,447 
Iceland 597 27 
Denmark 5,738 36,356 
Poland ov 104 1,036 
Netherlands 7,790 21,483 
Belgium | 714 | 8,469 
France * a ae el 1,704 5,578 
Switzerland * e oan 2,008 1,159 
Portugal | 1,270 3,214 
Spain 519 3,235 
Italy 449 2,141 
Hungary ‘ a es al 7 15 
Czechoslovakia - = oot 132 965 
Greece ae oe a all 455 730 
Turkey ‘ ‘. . ‘ 1,528 5,732 
Dutch East Indies a 1,322 11,378 
Dutch West India Islands — il 703 1,027 
Belgian Congo - , oat 88 126 
Algeria | 61 20 
Portuguese J East Africa 141 5,925 
Syria in 479 . 
Lebanon 802 \ 1,086 
Egypt 2,495 14,337 
Iraq .. 7,798 10,72 5 
Iran .. ne = at Be 12,837 
Burma ‘oi wis eal 3,115 
Siam (Thailand) me oy a 70 
China : ve 191 | 
U.S. 132 | 
— | 802 5 | 
Colombia ee oe én 366 
Venezuela .. ae ~ eel 2,968 
Ecuador 263 
Peru - aia eH 444 | 
Chile na ‘is ace <a 1,141 | 
Brazil -f 3% ee al 1,956 
Uruguay me 1,461 | 
Afgentine .. me 6,230 
Other foreign countries ot 2,336 | 34,045 
Total ~ 462, 249 776,220 798,281 
. Included j ies “Other “Britian countries” and ‘“ Other foreign 
countries.’ 
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Total Imports 


Prom 


Australia 
Canada 
Other British countries 
Sweden 
Norway 
Germany 
Belgium 
Luxemburg 
1.S.A 


Other foreign countries 


Total. 


Iron: ore and conce’ entrates s3— 
Manganiferous 
Other sorts . 
Iron and steel serap and waste, 
fit only for the recovery of 
metal 


May, 
1948. 


Tons. 





4,500 
766,969 





45,078 





Exports of Iron and Steel by 


Product 


Pig-iron ‘ 5 
Ferro-alloys, ete.— 

Ferro- -tungste re 

Spiegeleisen, ferro-mz anganese 
All other descriptions* .. oe 
Ingots, blooms, billets and slabs . . 
Tron bars and rods 
Sheet and tinplate bars, wire rods 
Bright-steel bars 
Other steel bars and rods _ 
Special steel 
Angles, shapes and sections 
Castings and forgings . 
Girders, beams, joists and pillars. . 
Hoop and strip .. : 
Plates } in. thick and ove r 
Black plates ‘ 
Black sheets ga 
Galvanised sheets .. 
Tinplates 
Tinned sheets 
Terneplates 
Decorated tinplates | 
Other coated plates 
Cast-iron pipes, up to 6-in. dia. 
Do., over 6-in. dia. a 
W: rought- -iron tubes 


Radiators and _ central- ‘heating 
boilers = 

Railway material 

Wire 


Cable and rope 

Netting, fencing and mesh. 

Other wire manufactures .. 

Nails, tack, ete. .. 

Rivets and washers 

Wood screws 

Bolts, nuts and metal screws 

Stoves, grates, etc. — gas) 
Do., gas .. 

Sanitary cisterns 

Fencing material 

Anchors, etc. 

Chains, etc. 

Springs 

Hollow-ware 

All other manufactures 


Total 


subsequent years. 


May, 
1948. 


Tons. 
63 
56 


51 
574 





97 


311 


al 4,940 
; 4,801 


22,456 


252 
15,966 
3,228 
2,130 
1,620 
462 
560 











3,475,004 


JULY 


of Iron and Steel 


Five 
months 
ended 

May. 


Tons. 


8,978 
30,454 
2,398 
6,719 
11,729 
1,607 
41,133 
2,633 
56,111 
12,490 


4,500 


1, 1948 


Five- 
twelfths 
of 


1938. 
Tons. 
15 
48,905 
67,178 
37,415 
14,072 
40,000 
114,032 
24,417 
83.622 
130,450 


560, Te 


25,951 
2,125,778 





216,183 


Product 


Five 
months 
ended 
May. 


Tons. 
294 


377 


2,318 





1,457 
74,338 
16,238 
10,880 

7,302 

2753 





32'136 


Ss 


263,418 


Five- 
twelfths 
of 
1938. 


Tons. 
39,142 


215 


3,946 


133, O44 
587 
1,802 
1,820 
95 
20,387 
17,901 
91,656 


1,679 


65,898 
22,992 








91,469 


~* The figures for 1938 are not « -omple tely eomparable with those for. 


88,640 


iz 798,2 8,281 
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Personal 


Mr. R. M. SUTHERLAND, has been appointed secre- 
tary of Renfrew Foundries, Limited, Hillington, Glas- 
gow. ; 

Mr. GeEorGE Muir has resigned his position as a 
director and secretary of Merchiston Foundry, Limited, 
Falkirk. 

Mr. M. M. O. IrvinG has resigned from the board 
of Sydney S. Bird & Sons, Limited, condenser manu- 
facturers, of Enfield, Middx. 


Mr. FrReD M. OsBorn, chairman of Samuel Osborn 
& Company, Limited, Clyde Steel Works, Sheffield, has 
been appointed honorary consul for China in Sheffield. 

Mr. FREDERICK ARTHUR MADDOCKS has been elected 
chairman of the Yorkshire branch of the Institution of 
Structural Engineers. Mr. Maddocks is a lecturer at 
Bradford Technical College. 

Mr. C. J. BARKER and Mr. B. THORNTON have been 
appointed joint managing directors of the Wellman 
Smith Owen Engineering Corporation, Limited, in suc- 
cession to the late Mr, Sydney Smith. 


Mr. FRANK DOHERTY, a director and general manager 
of John Hill & Sons (Wolverhampton), Limited, engi- 
neers, ironfounders, etc., received a presentation of a 
gold wristlet watch from the employees of the com- 
pany on the occasion of the works outing to Blackpool. 


LorD HAYTER, Mr, J. EDwarRD CuHuss, MR. H. G. 
MorRIsH and Mr. R. E. HoLLoway, have resigned from 
the board of Chubb & Sons Lock & Safe Company, 
Limited, Wolverhampton. Mr. R. S. RUSTON and Mr. 
M. H. CRICHTON have been co-opted to the board to 
fill the vacancies. 


Mr. RICHARD L. TEMPLIN, assistant director of re- 
search and chief engineer of tests of the Aluminium 
Company of America, was elected president of the 
American Society for Testing Metals’ at last week’s 
annual meeting in Detroit, Mich. Mr. L. J. Marxk- 
WARDT, who was elected vice-president, is assistant 
director of the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


Mr. J. B. McIntyre, who has been appointed senior 
lecturer in metallurgy at the National Foundry College, 
Wolverhampton, has had considerable experience with 
several companies, including the Bede Metal & 
Chemical Company, Limited, Hebburn-on-Tyne, the 
Consett Iron Company, Limited, Co. Durham, Langley 
Alloys, Limited, Slough, Bucks, and J. Stone & Com- 
pany, Limited, Deptford, London, S.E.14. 


Wills 


Brown, A. C., a director of Brown & Adam (Engin- 


eers), Limited, Glasgow ... ... £212,552 
Doncaster, (. M., chairman of Daniel Doncaster & 

Sons, Limited, steelmakers, etc., of Sheffield .... £57,125 
Hate, S. S., managing director of Hale _ Bros., 

Limited, steelmakers, and of Hale & Pennington, 

Limited, iron and steel stockholders, of Sheffield £79,554 
Doncaster, J. formerly chairman of Daniel 

Doncaster & Sons, Limited, steelmakers, etc., of 

Sheffield, and of the High-Speed Steel Association. 

late president of the Crucible Steel Makers’ 

Association and of the eee Chamber of 

Commerce ios ca aa .. £74,834 
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Foundry Worker’s Death 
Jury’s Criticism at Inquest 


In returning a verdict of “accidental death” on a 
man who received fatal injuries when an acetylene 
generator exploded, a West Bromwich jury expressed 
the view that proper care and maintenance of the ap- 
paratus was not fully carried out, and considered it 
should have been used only by an experienced person. 

The inquest was on Thomas Beaton (26), of Cause- 
way Green, Oldbury, and the acetylene generator be- 
longed to the Handsworth Welding Company, and was 
loaned to the Idoson Motor Cylinder Company, 
Limited, which was carrying out reconstruction work 
at the T. & J. Foundry, Limited, Oldbury. 

In evidence, Wilfred Payne, maintenance foreman of 
the Idoson Company, told the factory inspector (Mr. 
B. G. Knowles) that there was no device on the ap- 
paratus to prevent a blow-back reaching the generator. 
He said that Beaton had been engaged in derusting 
angle iron and, having used up the contents of the 
acetylene bottle, in order that the work should not 
be held up, the borrowed generator was brought into 
use. 

Sidney Williams, of the Handsworth Welding Com- 
pany, said the generator had been in use for 12 years 
and there had never been a previous accident with it. 
He said it was made for their own personal use. 

A juryman, who said he had knowledge of hundreds 
of welding plants, interposed and described the one 
concerned as the most antiquated one he had ever seen. 


Gazette 


SEVERN ENGINEERING, LIMITED, 
voluntarily. Mr. P. W 
Bristol, is the liquidator. 


THE COMPANIES REGISTRATION OFFICE gives notice 
that the undermentioned companies have been struck off 
the register and are thereby dissolved: —Alfred Vernon 
Power & Engineering Company, Limited; Amalgamated 
Engineering Corporation. Limited; Dolem (Engineers), 
Limited; Emerson (Metals), Limited; Engineering Pro- 
jects, Limited; Godding Engineering Company, Limited; 
Kemetals, Limited; London Gauge Tool & Engineering 
Company, Limited; Machine Work Company, Limited; 
National Tin Corporation, Limited; Weardale Lime- 
stone Company, Limited. 


is being wound up 
Hort, 28, Baldwin Street, 





Incorporated Plant Engineers 


The conference of Incorporated Plant Engineers, to 
be held at Cheltenham on October 7, 8 and 9, will 
include a civic reception and dance on the first day 
and a banquet on the second. A number of works 
visits have been arranged, while there will be a full 
programme of technical discussions. 

Full details of the conference may be had on appli- 
cation to the secretary. Mr. Hadleigh S. Seaborne, 48. 
Drury Lane, Solihull, Birmingham. 
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News in Brief 


THE TELEPHONE NUMBERS of the Electroplant Com- 
pany, Wembley, are now: Wembley 6061-6066. 

BUILDING HAS COMMENCED on a new factory for the 
Rapid Magnetting Machine Company, Limited, Birm- 
ingham. 

Tue 31,100-TON BATTLESHIP Queen Elizabeth has been 
towed from Portsmouth for the Clyde, where she is to 
be scrapped. 


DAMAGE ESTIMATED AT about £1,000 has been caused 
by fire at the ironfoundry of Robert Ferlie & Son, 
Auchtermuchty, Fife. 


THE WORKS OF the Zinc Alloy Rust-Proofing Com- 
pany, Limited, will be closed from July 29 to August 
9 for annual holidays. 


BirRLEC, LIMITED, Birmingham, announce a reduction 
of 5 per cent. on all charges for heat-treatment and 
copper-brazing services, as from July 1. 

THE BUILDING OF the new College of Technology at 
Sheffield, at an estimated cost of at least £1,000,000, has 
been approved in principle by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 


APPLICATION WILL shortly be made to the Stock Ex- 
change for quotation for the 400,000 issued Ss. shares 
of Hayden-Nilos, Limited, colliery engineers, etc., of 
Sheffield. 


THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY is designing and construct- 
ing a new form of machine—a 300,000,000-volt, 150- 
ton Synchrotron—for fundamental atomic research at 
Glasgow University. 

SuBJECT TO Treasury consent being obtained, the 
directors of Ruston & Hornsby, Limited, engineers, 
foundrymen, etc., of Lincoln, propose to make a 
further issue of shares. 


THE WORKS OF Robert Cort & Son, Limited, engi- 
neers and ironfounders, etc., of Reading, will be closed 
for holidays during the week commencing August 13. 
During that time no goods will be despatched or re- 
ceived. 

A EUROPEAN STEEL OUTPUT RECORD was set up recently 
at the Appleby-Frodingham branch of the United 
Steel Companies, Limited, when a new 300-ton basic 
open-hearth tilting furnace produced 3,148 tons of 
ingots. 

AS EXPECTED, the Government has made purchase tax 
concessions on certain goods. They include a reduction 
of 33} per cent. on gas-operated space and water-heat- 
ing appliances and on valves. cathode tubes, and other 
radio equipment. 

A HYDRAULIC PRESS, stated to be one of the largest 
ever built, has been constructed at the Elswick Works. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, of Vickers-Armstrongs, Limited. 
for the new factory of the Ford Company in Aus- 
tralia. The press weighs over 220 tons and will press 
out car body panels. 


TO PROVIDE additional working capital, the directors 
of Chubb & Sons Lock & Safe Company, Limited, pro- 
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pose shortly to make an issue of ordinary shares. When 
this has been done it is intended to approach the Stock 
Exchange with a view to obtaining a market quotation 
for the ordinary shares. 


APPLICATION IS TO BE MADE for a quotation for the 
275,000 issued 44 per cent. £1 preference shares in the 
Sterling Cable Company (Aldermaston), Limited, which 
was formed earlier in the year to amalgamate the Ster- 
ling Cable Company, Limited, and Lancashire Cables, 
Limited, two companies within the Cossor group. 


GLASGOW CORPORATION has accepted offers from the 
Stanton Ironworks Company, Limited, for the supply 
of 30-in. and 24-in. iron pipes and special castings for 
water pipe contracts, amounting in each case to 
£21,034 17s. 2d., and for the supply of 24-in. and 15-in. 
distribution pipes, amounting in each case to 
£644 16s. 11d. 

HONEYWELL BRowN, LimitTeD, Greenford, Middx, 
the British subsidiary of Minneapolis Honeywell, 
Detroit, has been allocated 30,000 sq. ft. of factory 
space at the Blantyre Industrial Estate, Lanarkshire. 
The company, which will manufacture electronic and 
mechanical-process control instruments for basic indus- 
tries, is expected to employ 300 people ultimately. 


MULLARD ELECTRONIC PRopuCcTS, LIMITED, has con- 
cluded an agreement with Hallicrafters Incorporated, of 
Chicago, whereby Mullards has the right to manufac- 
ture all Hallicrafter communication designs. In addi- 
tion, Mullards will be responsible for the representa- 
tion of Hallicrafters in the United Kingdom, Eire, and 
Australasia, this being separate from the company’s 
rights as Mullards. 


JosHuUA BiGwoop & Son, LimitED, Wolverhampton, 
has received a contract for heavy machinery for Russia 
of about £300,000. This is a record order for the com- 
pany and is believed to be the biggest ever placed for 
this type of machinery. The contract covers 50 three- 
roll machines for bending mild-steel plates and 24 
seven-roll machines, a total weight of 1,220 tons. De- 
liveries will begin soon after Christmas and will extend 
over three years. 


AN OUTBREAK OF FIRE On June 18 at the foundry of 
Charles Portway & Son, Limited, Halstead, Essex. 
totally destroyed a two-storeyed patternshop. New 
coke ovens stored on the ground floor were lost, and 
tools and stock were seriously damaged. Flames were 
prevented from spreading to a storage tank containing 
1,000 galls. of fuel oil. All work in the foundry had 
temporarily to be stopped because the main power 
cables passing through the building were burned out. 


IT IS PERHAPS not realised generally how large a 
technical responsibility lies upon the shoulders of the 
special-steel maker in referring to the gas-turbine de- 
velopment, says Lord Aberconway, chairman of John 
Brown & Company; Limited. in a statement accompany- 
ing the annual accounts. “I may say without fear 


of contradiction,” he says, “ that in this field at least 
Great Britain is far in advance of any other country in 
the world, and this has only been made possible by 
the close co-operation of the engineer and metallur- 
gist.” 
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Company News 


(Figures for previous years in brackets) 


Mitchell, Shackleton & Company 
of 3% (same). 

Whitehead Iron & Steel Company—Final dividend of 
174%, making 30% (same). 

Thomas Bolton & Sons—Final dividend of 5% 
bonus of 24%, making 10% (same). 

Midland Iron & Hardware Company 
Heath)—Interim dividend of 100‘, (same). 
Francis Morton & Company—Final dividend of 
%, (same) and bonus of 5% (24%), making 20% 
(174%). 

Crowden & Keeves—Net 
(£10,158). 
(£150,868). 


Incandescent Heat Company—Net profit for 1947, 
£7,276 (£8,632); to dividend of 5% (same); forward, 
£24,038 (£20,520). 


Sterling Industries—Net profit for the year ended 
March 31, £2,974 (£7,479); to income tax, £2,500; 
forward, £13,116 ¢£12,642). 


H. Miller & Company—Net profit for 1947, £17,470 
(£15,616); dividend of 10% and bonus of 15% (same); 
forward, £41,504 (£30,763). 

Mirrlees Watson Company—Net profit to March 31, 
after depreciation, tax, etc., £36,489 (£17,548); dividend 
of 8% (same); forward, £17,893 (£4,056). 


John Ormerod & Sons—Net profit to March 31, 
£22,521; dividend of 174% (10%), and an additional 
2+% on the preference shares, making 74%; forward, 
£13,691 (£7,419). 


Triplex Foundry—Net profit for the 
March 31, after —— 
(£11,424); dividend of 10° 
£16,206 (£8,384). 


Eustace Watkins—Net profit to March 31, £30,326 
(£31,006); final dividend of 30%, making 40% (same); 
to reserve for future taxation, £12,500 (£15,000); 
forward, £7,615 (£6,068). 

A. & J. Main & Company—Net profit for 1947, 
£27,848 (£27,628); general reserve, nil (£15,000); staff 
pension fund, £15,500 (nil); dividend of 124% (same): 
forward, £13,386 (£13,604). 


Lehmann, Archer & Lane—Interim dividend of 40°, 


Interim dividend 


and 


(Cradley 


profit for 1947, £18,189 
reducing debit balance forward to £128,359 


year ended 
taxation, etc., £18,341 
£8,250 (£6,188); forward, 


(25%). The company was made public in June. 1947: 
600,000 Is. ordinary shares offered for sale ranked 
for the 1946-47 final dividend. 


Inbucon—Net profit for the year ended March 31, 


after tax, £36,183 (£32,416); final dividend of 8%, 
making 10% (8%); to general reserve, £20,000 
(£18,000); forward, £2,237 (£2,554). 


Amalgamated Metal Corporation—Profit for the nine 
months to December 31, 1947, but including sub- 
sidiary dividends for the year 1947, £156,780 (£116,270); 
dividend of 5% (34%); forward, £52,082 (£46,986). 
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Hartley & Sugden—Net profit for the 10 months 


ended April 30, £17,579 (£5,756); to tax, £11,000 
(£2,000); deferred repairs, £1,000 (nil); general reserve, 
£3,500 (£1,500); dividend of 6%, (same); forward, 
£2,236 (£2,753). 

G. Hopkins & Sons—Net profit for 1947, £28,129 
(£23,597); provision for taxation, £15,000 (£13,000): 
reserve for loss on subsidiary company, £198 (nil); 
final dividend of 114%, making 174% (same); forward, 
£21,360 (£20,449). 


Hobbs, Hart & Company—Net profit to March 31, 
£11,924 (£6.963); profit on Savings Bonds, £16 (£383): 
to tax, £6,008 (£3,000); rehabilitation reserve, nil (£150); 
general reserve, £3,320 (£1,736); dividend of 6%, (same): 
forward, £1,048 (£993). 

Twyfords—Net profit for the year ended March 31, 
after tax, depreciation, etc., £61,153 (£51,097); to 
pensions, £10,000 (£5,000); works reconstruction, 
£20,000 (£10,000); final dividend of 12%, making 15%, 
(same); forward, £41.783 (£39,390). 

Whessoe—Profit for the year ended March 31, after 
depreciation, etc., £133,618 (£142,005); to tax, £72,939 
(£39,861); staff pension fund, nil (£4,519); general re- 
serve, £25,000 (same); final dividend of 30%, making 
40% (same); forward, £49,599 (£63,420). 

Gjers, Mills & Company—Profit for 1947, £50,566 
(£39,639); to tax, £22,600 (£16,750); provision for holi- 
days with pay, £1,000 (nil); depreciation, £6,000 (same): 
deferred repairs and contingencies. £9.000 (£6,000): 
dividend of 8%, (same); forward, £41,762 (£41.676), 

Scaffolding (Great Britain)—Net profit to September 
30, 1947, after depreciation, tax, etc., £99,381 (£78,441); 
E.P.T. repayable, £19,755 (nil); to general reserve, 
£20,000 (same); income tax, 274,614 (£39,286); dividend 
of 10% and bonus of 10% (same); forward, £21,938 
(£16,677). 

Barton & Sons—Net profit for 1947, after all expenses 
and taxation, £89,030 (£56,451); from capital redemp- 
tion reserve fund, £8,472 (nil); to reserve on other 


investments, £45,491 tail); general reserve, £18,000 
(£12,000); dividend of 7% (same); forward, £28,740 
(£30,053). 


Major & Company—Profit to March 31, £13,330 
(£12,674): to taxation, £4,000 (£6,000); general reserve, 
£5,000 (£2,000); dividend of 6% on participating pre- 


ference shares (same) and additional 1% (same): 
ordinary dividend of 7% (same); forward, £12,276 
* (£12,124). 


Rotherham Forge & Rolling Mills Company—Net 
surplus for the year ended March 31, after deprecia- 
tion, tax, etc., £49,303 (£13,958); to reserve, £25,000 
(£5,000); dividend equalisation reserve, £10,000 (nil); 
final dividend of 10%, making 15% (same); forward, 
£16,935 (£11,626). 

John Harper & Company—Net profit for the year 
ended March 28, £80,083 (£46,161); to employers’ pre- 
ference shares, £2,536 (same); further dividend on em- 
ployees’ shares, £8,329 (£3,709); final ordinary dividend 
of 224% (174%), making 30%, (223%): forward, 
£77,553 (£41,335). 
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Allied Ironfounders—Net profit for the year ended 
March 31, £547,632 (£299,277); to reserve for replace- 
ment of fixed assets, £150,000 (nil); pensions reserve, 
£70,000 (£30,000); general reserve, nil (£50,000); final 
dividend of 124%, making 174° (same); forward, 
£438,549 (£316,818). 


Ship Carbon Company of Great Britain—Profit for 
1947, after tax, £85,600 (£63,000 for 17 months); to 
depreciation, etc., £69,917 (£46,139): to preference 
dividend, £8,250 (£11,312 for period); general reserve, 
£50,000 (£20,000); ordinary dividend of 10% (14$%): 
forward, £14,403 (£13,186). 

W. N. Froy & Sons—Net profit for 1947, £93,166 
(£34,780); to tax adjustment, £5,450 (nil); taxation on 
profits for 1947, assessable 1948-49, £43,424 (£22,363); 
to general reserve, £25,000 (nil); preference dividend, 
£4,950 (£4,838); ordinary dividend of 15% (124%); 
forward, £40,289 (£23,297). 


Prince of Wales Dry Dock Company, Swansea— 
Profit to April 30, after tax, £70,840 (£38,849); to 
central depreciation reserve, £10,000 (same); reserve 
for contingencies, £15,000 (£5,000); general reserve. 
£25,000 (£5,000); dividend of 74% and bonus of 5% 
(same); forward, £25,833 (£22,181). 


Garrard Engineering & Manufacturing Company— 
Net profit for the year ended January 31, after tax, 
depreciation, etc., £46,638 (£26,655); to additional de- 
preciation, £10,000 (same); staff pension scheme, 
£20,000 (nil); final dividend of 123%, making 25% 
(same); forward, £25,602 (£23,517). 


Walsall Conduits—Net profit for 1947, after de- 
preciation, taxation, directors’ remuneration, etc., 
£121,957 (£119,164); E.P.T. provision no longer re- 
quired, £3,302 (nil); to reserve, £20,000 (same); final 
dividend of 35% and bonus of 15%, making 70% 
(same); forward, £184,041 (£142,032). 


Quirk, Barton & Company—Net profit for 1947, after 
taxation, £33,582 (£14,108); to reserve for possible fall 
in the market price of raw materials, £25,000 (nil); pro- 
vision for possible loss on unexecuted contracts, nil 
(£6,000); final dividend of 6% and bonus of 4%, making 
124% (same); forward, £19,601 (£18,814). 

Enfield Cables—Profit for 1947, £251,505 (£174,444); 
to taxation, £110,000 (£83,000); directors’ fees, £300 
(same); depreciation, £34,469 (£35,959); interest, £5,247 
(nil); A.R.P, expenditure, nil (£831); net profit, ‘£101, 489 
(£54,354); final dividend of 33%, making 74% (same); 
to reserve, £50,000 (£25,000); forward, £14,647 (£4,408). 


Tilling-Stevens—Profit to March 31, after deprecia- 
tion, etc., £76,420 (£47,919); to taxation, £35,000 
(£20,000); adjustment of E.P.T. in respect of past years, 
nil (£13,000); reserve against possible fall in value of 
materials, £20,000 (nil); general reserve, £15,000 
(£20,000); dividend of 5% (same); forward, £44,752 
(£44,453). 


Newall Engineering Company—Net profit for the 
year ended March 31, after tax, etc., £17,895 (£22,011); 
to preference dividend, £4,950 (£4,440); preferred 
ordinary dividend, £5,775 (£4,734); ordinary dividend 


on increased capital of 10% (30% on old capital and 

4% on new), £4,125 (£9,281); forward, £20,002 
(£16,957). 

Wigan Coal & Iron Company—lInterest on Govern- 
ment securities, etc., for 1947, £244; dividends receiv- 
able from the Lancashire Steel Corporation, £2,817; 
dividends receivable from the Wigan Coal Corpora- 
tion, £21,936; to salaries, pensions, etc., £348; direc- 
tors’ fees, nil; net profit, £24,649; dividend of 5%: 
forward, £7,435 (£7,669). 

Hill Top Foundry Company—Net trading profit for 
the year ended March 31, £39,084 (£21,785); to tax, 
£21,662 (£15,173); net profit, £17,422 (£6,612); to 
quarterly preference dividend, £103 (nil); ordinary 
dividend of 100% (80%), £8,250 (£6,600); general re- 
serve, £8,750 (nil); forward, £8,080 (£7,761). The 
company was made public last September. 


Matthew Hall & Company—Profit for 1947, in- 


cluding recoveries in respect of previous years and ~ 


dividend from subsidiary company, £46,750 (£38,297): 
to bank interest, £4,519 (nil); denreciation, £2,791 
(£906); deferred repairs, etc., £1,000 (£700); taxation. 
£17,771 (£17,341); net profit, £20,669 (£19,350); dividend 
of 25% (same); forward, £33,244 (£20,824). 

Revo Electric Company—Profit for the year ended 
March 31, £500,956 (£394,113); to tax, £270,242 
(£262,662); general reserve, £50,000 (same); stock re- 
serve, £50,000 (£20,000); plant replacement, £15,000 
(nil); pensions fund, £10,000 (nil); bad debts, £6,869 
(nil); final dividend of 124%. making 174% (same) 
and bonus of 10% (same); forward, £135,006 (£91,746). 

Hattersley (Ormskirk)—Net profit to March 31, after 
depreciation, etc., £314,866 (£189,073); profit on sale of 
investments, nil (£6, 250); to tax, £189,710 (£116,915): 
obsolescence and replacements reserve, £40,00 
(£13,718); general reserve, £50,000 (£30,000); dividend 
of 174% (same) and bonus of 74% (24%); special tax 
free distribution, nil (24%); forward, £16,665 (£15,884). 


Park Gate Iron & Steel Company—Profit for the 
year ended March 31, after tax, etc., £172,423 
(£161,295); transfer fees, £124 (£116); to debenture 
interest, £13,971 (£14,569); debenture stock sinking 
fund, £14,029 (£13,431); directors’ fees, £3,000 (same); 
depreciation, £40,000 (same); net profit, £101,547 
(£90,411); dividend of 10% (same); forward, £137,696 
(£91,149). 

Sheffield Steel Products—Trading profit for the year 
ended March 31, £231,490 (£137,397); other income, 
£1,781 (£784); E.P.T. refund for 1945/46, nil (£17,495); 
to directors’ fees, £2,900 (£2,879); auditors’ fees, £645 
(same); taxation, £126,000 (£44,500); depreciation, 
£32,500 (£55,000); dividend of 15% (same); general 
reserve, £35,000 (same); written off shares in subsidiary 
companies, £17,500 (nil); forward, £32,372 (£28,998). 

Tredegar Iron & Coal Company—Report for the year 
ended March 31 shows interim income for the year 
ended December 31, £31,140; sundry income, £396; to 
management expenses, £5,819 (£1,285 for three months); 
directors’ fees, £1,250 (£2,500); taxation, £14,350 (nil); 
debenture interest, nil (£23,078); net dividends from 
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subsidiary companies, £23,734; net profit, £10,117; 
dividend of 5% (9%); forward, £126,789 (£140,544). 

Mountstuart Dry Docks—Profit for the year ended 
March 31, including investment and subsidiary income, 
£3056,132 (£137,526); to debenture interest, £5,795 
(same); directors’ fees, £1,367 (£1,131); deferred repairs, 
£10,000 (same); tax, £126,000 (£43,000); general re- 
serve, £125,000 (£45,000); net profit, £37,970 (£32,600); 
to dividends on preferred and 103% (same) on deferred 
ordinary shares, £31,361; forward, £70,635 (£64,027). 

F. H. Lloyd & Company—Net profit for the year 
ended March 31, after usual charges, including de- 
preciation, but before tax, £230,307 (£82,121); tax ad- 
justments on Government contracts, £619 (nil); to tax, 
£129,793 (£39;500); A.R.P. expenditure, £916 (nil); 
general reserve, £20,000 (£13,588); reserve in respect 
of fixed asset replacements, £50,000 (nil); final dividend 
of 7%, making 10% (same); forward, £13,644 (£11,752). 

Chubb & Sons Lock & Safe Company—Profit to 
March 31, £57,825 (£26,793); to fees and interest, 
£1,544 (£2,342); tax, £27,500 (£13.000); E.P.T. re- 
covered, £17,500 (£13,000); repairs and bad debts, £4,000 
(£2,000); stock sdepreciation, £5,000 (nil); reserve for 
exchange, nil (£1,500); general reserve, £12,348 
(£1,451); net profit, £24,933 (£19,500); second interim 
dividend of 10%, making 15%; forward, after charging 
all dividends, £10,608. 


Keith Blackman—Trading profit for the year ended 
March 31, £223,161 (£98,900); miscellaneous receipts, 
£129 (£518); to directors’ fees, £3,395 (£3,034); de- 
preciation, £25,016 (£19,777); net profit, £194,879 
(£76,607); to taxation, £120,000 (£32,000); foundry re- 
construction, nil (£10,000); deferred repairs, nil (£2,000); 
development reserve, £37,124 (£22,876): dividend of 
20% (same); E.P.T. post-war refund, nil (£22,876); 
forward, £48,632 (£44,427). : 

Harland & Wolff—Profit for 1947, £1,789,016 
(£1,813,104); balance of profit on settlement of contracts 
previously completed, £487,500 (£79,000); investment 
income, £43,724 (£19,020); to taxation, £1,034,059 
(£743,958); depreciation, £400,000 (same); excess cost 
of capital expenditure, £200,000 (same); contingencies, 
£100,000 (nil);- pensions, £100,000 (same); net profit, 
£473,258 (£454,198); to reserve, £200,000 (same); divi- 
dend of 7% (same); forward, £201,989 (£166,580). 


A.P.V. Company (formerly Aluminium Plant & 
Vessel)—Trading profit for 1947, £196,015 (£125.526); 
royalties, £16,786 (£7,357); to depreciation, £32,916 
(£14,737); interest, £7,486 (£4,758); directors’ fees, 
£2,000 (same); net profit, £170,399 (£112,388); to staff 
bonus, £28,145 (£19,018); Indian subsidiary loss, £13,000 
(£10,000); preference dividend, £7,425 (£3,713); tax pro- 
vision, £81,500 (£25,000); final ordinary  divi- 
dend of 333%, making 50% (same); forward, £323,015 
(£302,524). 


Geo. Adlam & Sons—Trading profit for year ended 
March 31, including transfer fees, £32,851 (£31,581); 
to depreciation, £4,175 (£3,910); directors’ fees, £1,050 
(same); bank interest and charges, £456 (£591); tax, 
£11,299 (£14,016); dividends for the half-year on the 
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% preference shares, £2,200 (same); proportion due 
on preference shares on May 31 last, £1,467 (£11,000, 
representing 24 years’ arrears); ordinary dividend of 
50% (nil); interest on unsecured loan, £825 (nil); 
forward, £5,984 (£1,480). 


W. G. Allen & Sons (Tipton)—Trading profit for 
the year ended March 31, after tax, £18,894 (£14,426); 
taxation reserve not required, £10,116 (nil); to director’s 
fee, £87 (£450); interest on bank overdraft, £3,777 
(£3,467); depreciation, £21,695 (£3,238); written off 
patents, £1 (nil); capital reorganisation expenses, £591 
(nil); freehold works and leasehold property, £2,455; 
general reserve, £7,000 (nil); deferred repairs reserve, 
£2,000 (nil); final dividend of 74%, making 10% (74%); 
forward, £8,040 (£7,208). 


Grayson, Rollo & Clover Docks—Trading profit for 
the 15 months to March 31, £174,784 (£58,286); divi- 
dends from investments, £3,542 (£3,410); transfer from 
tax reserve, £100,000 (nil); transfer fees, £51 (£84); 
to depreciation and replacement account, £125,000 
(£40,000); duty on bonus shares and costs, £12,170 
(nil); general reserve, £105,200 (nil); deferred re- 
pairs, nil (£10,000); dividend of 10% (same} and bonus 
of 24% (nil) for the three months ended March 31; 
forward, £34,125 (£28,334). 


John Brown & Company—Trading profit for the 
year ended March 31, £384,516; subsidiary income, 
£301,855; balances from previous contracts and transfer 
fees, £84,065, making £770,436 (£600,692 after tax): 
to debenture and other interest, £18,663 (£19,574); de- 
preciation, £65,523 (£66,685); directors’ fees, £5,500 
(same); debenture trustees’ fees, £138 (same); tax. 
£235,000; profit, £445,612 (£508),795); final dividend of 
94%, tax free (same), making 124%, tax free (same); 
forward, £450,472 (£376,232). 


A.B.C. Coupler & Engineering Company—Trading 
profit and dividends to September 30, 1947, £46,405 
(£34,327); to depreciation, £1,482 (£1,070); directors’ 
fees, £2,069 (£2,197); tax, £23,605 (£18,888); employees’ 
pensions, £3,000 (£2,000); deferred repairs, £1,000 
(£2,026); development, etc., £3,571 (nil); net profit, 
£11,678 (£8,146); additional profit for 1946, £425 net 
(nil); to preference dividends, £1,430 (£1,365); general 
reserve, £8,267 (£4,797); ordinary dividend of 20% 
(same); forward, £1,769 (£1,480). 


Associated British Engineering—Dividends receivable 
from subsidiary companies for the year ended March 
31, £143,302 (£65,625); other income, £30,907 (£40,842): 
to management expenses, £1,842 (£6,271); bank interest, 
£6,902. (£4,670); depreciation, £2,250 (£1,316); com- 
pensation to an employee for loss of office, £2,500 (nil); 
profits tax, £5,500 (nil); directors’ fees, £574 (£1,213): 
income tax, £73,825 (£44,000); net revenue, £80,816 
(£48,997); to dividend equalisation account, £10,000 
(£20,000); general reserve, £50,000 (nil); dividend of 
12%, (same); forward, £21,098 (£18,933). 

Cakebread, Robey & Company—Trading profit for 
1947, £78,811 (£70,840); interest and dividends on 
investments, £6,054 (£3,018): profit on Government 
securities redeemed, £227 (nil); taxation, £14,847 
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(£11,384); directors’ fees, £875 (£1,042); staff pensions 
and bonus, £5,811 (£4,817); net profit, £63,560 (£56,515); 
to preference dividends, £4,125 (£3,938); general re- 
serve, £7,000 (£3,000); stock devaluation reserve, £10,000 
(nil); dividend equalisation reserve, £5,000 (same); bad 
debts reserve, £2,000 (£1,500); final ordinary dividend 
of 15%, making 20% (same), and bonus of 24% 
(same); provision for income tax, 1948-49, £25,250 
(£27,200); forward, £19,493 (£18,589). 


Sheepbridge Coal & Iron Company—Trading profit 
for the nine months, dividends and interest receivable, 
ended March 31, interim income for the 15 months to 
date, less provision for taxation, £208,606 (£251,683 
for the year to June 30, 1947); to debenture interest, 
£5,566 (£8,115); depreciation, £22,160 (£31,682); 
directors’ remuneration, £3,000 (£4,000); net profit, 
£177,880 (£207,886); final dividend of 3%, tax free, on 
all shares and stock for the nine months, making 6%, 
tax free (8%, tax free, for previous 12 months, com- 
posed of interim dividend of 3% and final dividend 
of 5%); to reserve for renewals, nil (£25,000); pensions, 
£10,000 (£5,000); employees’ welfare, £5,000 (£10,000); 
forward, £243,083 (£173,483). 


Consett Iron Company—tTrading profit for the year 
ended March 31, £1,006,242 (£1,080,638); less profit 
adjustment derived from assets now vested in the 
N.C.B. included in previous year’s accounts, £65,574 
(plus £65,574); interest, dividends, etc., including interim 
income for 15 months receivable under Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Act, £292;934 (£13,957): subsidiary 
dividend, £54,600 (nil); rents, etc., £7 778 (£36,640); tax 
provision no longer required, £170,000 (nil); balance, 
£1,465,980 (£1,196,809); to directors’ fees, £8,000 (same); 
debenture interest, £47,096 (£48,785); depreciation, 
£225,000 (£125,000); tax, £520,000 (£375,000); profit, 
£665,884 (£640,024); to debenture sinking fund, 
£42,657 (£40,609); plant improvements and extensions 
reserve, £400,000 (same); dividend of 124% (same); 
forward, £249,119 (£240,392). 


Pease & Partners—Combined profit and loss account 
for year to March 31 (exclusive of Skinningrove Iron 
Company which ceased to be a subsidiary company in 
June, 1947) shows interim income under Coal Industry 
Nationalisation Act, 1946, for 1947, £246,504; profit 
on trading, £229,346 (£659,490); to taxation, £269,152 
(£83,722); directors’ fees, £2,067 (£4,225); auditors’ 
remuneration, £987 (£1,477); debenture interest and 
trustees’ fees, nil (£5,565); housing loan interest, £9,597 
(£10,990); depreciation, £20,250 (£91,333); renewals and 
contingencies, £16,810 (£70,000); formation expenses of 
subsidiary companies, £1,394 (nil); leaving, £155,593 
(£392,178); parent companys’ profit, after £112,948 
(£80,000) for tax, £135,548 (£238,792); to 5% 
preference dividend, net £34,375 (£62,500 gross); ordi- 
nary dividend of 10% (same); forward, £320,616 
(£315,412). 





Dr. W. G. Hiscock has been appointed a director 
of Imperial Smelting Corporation, Limited. 
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Correspondence 


\W'e accept no responsibility for the statements made or the 
opinions expressed by our correspondents.| 


GUNMETAL QUOTATIONS 


[in connection with the quotations for gunmetal and 
phosphor-bronze ingots, published weekly in our Price 
List, we have received the following letter from Mr. 
W. G. Mochrie, of Tyseley Metal Works, Limited, 
which is one of a number of companies to supply 
us with these prices. The letter explains changes made 
in the figures given this week.] 


To the Editor of THE FoUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL 

Sir,—In submitting herewith a list of the old British 
Standard specification numbers and thé corresponding 
revised numbers, I feel that a word of explanation may 
be necessary to your readers. These new numbers, 
although they have been in existence for a month or 
two, have not, I feel, been given sufficient publicity. 

The revision of these standards was mainly to bring 
the chemical composition and mechanical test figures 
into line with present-day practice. To this end certain 
impurities have been reduced in content and a closer 
margin has been made for various constituent metals. 
In addition, two wartime emergency standards for brass 
have been rescinded, two new alloys taking their place. 
A third has been added to cater for a special class 
of work, as also in the case of a_ special-purpose 
phosphor-bronze. The manganese-brass (or “ bronze ”) 
specifications have also been revised, giving a clearer 
conception of composition, confining the number of 
grades to three. 

The general clauses have also been revised and, 
where necessary, brought into line with B.S. 1367 
“Code of Procedure in Inspection of Copper-base 
Alloy Sand Castings,” to which this schedule is com- 
plementary. 

The system of numbering may be described briefiy 
as follows:—All are grouped together under B.S. 
1400 (1948), each type of alloy being sub-divided under 
a common heading, e.g., “PB” for phosphor-bronze; 
“LPB,” leaded phosphor-bronze; “LB,” leaded 
bronze; “G,” gunmetal; “LG,” leaded gunmetal: 
‘** AB,” aluminium bronze; “‘ SB,” silicon bronze; “ B,” 
brass; “ HTB,” high-tensile brass. Each sub-division is 
again given a number for each mixture; for instance, 
B.S.S. 1058/9 is now known as PB1-] (ingots)/C (cast- 
ings), and B.S.S. 421 as PB2-I (ingots)/C (castings). 
By this method additions can be made as and when 
necessary to each type of alloy, new phosphor-bronzes 
being added to the PB division, gunmetals to the G 
division, and so on. 

Yours, etc... 
W. G. Mocnrie. 
Balfour House, 
Finsbury Pavement, 
London, E.C.2. 
June 23, 1948. 


STEEL DEVELOPMENTS, LIMITED, is being wound up 
voluntarily. Mr. C. U. Peat, Queen’s Square, Middles- 
brough, is the liquidator. 
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“Wolseley 14 h.p. Engine.” 
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STANTON-DALE 


REFINED PIG IRON 


USED AND RECOMMENDED 
FOR ALL HIGH-DUTY 
ENGINEERING CASTINGS 














THE STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY LIMITED, Nr. NOTTINGHAM 
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Raw Material Markets 
Iron and Steel 


Under the Control of lron and Steel (No. 65) Order, 
which alters the principal Order (No. 62) with effect 
from to-day (Thursday), a person may acquire, with- 
out an authorisation, any quantity. of steel castings, 
malleable tube fittings and Gas List wrought fittings for 
use in the United Kingdom. Licences will still be re- 
quired, however, frém the Iron and Steel Board for 
the export of these items. The Order also permits the 
acquisition, without an authorisation, of boot and shoe 
grindery for use anywhere. In addition, the Order 
amends the definition of tube, pipe and standard fit- 
tings, making it clear that conduit fittings are excluded 
from the controlled forms of iron and steel. This Order 
also extends the prohibition covering the use of sheet 
steel or tinplate, terneplate or blackplate, etc., for adver- 
tising purposes, to include all types of advertising signs 
and plaques. 


Steel plants have hitherto been the chief beneficiaries 
of the increased production of pig-iron, but the more 
urgent needs of the melting shops have now been over- 
taken and there are reasonable hopes that in the 
ensuing quarter deliveries to the foundries may be on 
a more generous scale. Hematite is not nearly so 
scarce as it was a few months ago and amoler supplies 
of blast-furnace material in the form of coke, iron ore 
and limestone encourage the hope of improvement in 
the deliveries of ordinary foundry pig-iron, which is 
all that is needed to ensure attainment of the target 
figure for iron castings. 

Shortage of suitable material is a source of perpetual 
embarrassment to the re-rollers of bars, light sections 
and sheets. Practically the whole of their potential 
output for Period III is already booked and orders in 
hand include a fair amount of export business. But 
the supply position is precarious. Stocks of steel 
semis have seldom been so slender and operation of the 
mills is consequently dependent on current deliveries, 
which frequently fall short of minimum needs. A few 
small consignments of Belgian billets have recently been 
distributed, but the position is still unsatisfactory and 
consumers are glad to acquire defectives and even scrap 
to eke out the supply of prime billets. 


All the heavy rolling mills are working steadily and, 
with an abundance of orders in hand, rolling pro- 
grammes can be arranged on a more economic basis. 
Only a very small percentage of orders placed will 
remain unexecuted at the end of the period, and how- 
ever disappointed individual consumers may be with 
the extent of their allocations for the third quarter. 
they have at least a reasonable assurance that 
authorised tonnages will be forthcoming. Exports are 
still on a limited scale, owing to large home indus- 
trial demands, but substantial tonnages of tubes and 
rails are being shipped abroad and some very extensive 
overseas contracts have been accepted by locomotive 
and power-plant builders. 
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Non-ferrous Metals 


The May copper statistics, published by the British 
Non-ferrous Metals Federation, show a decline in con- 
sumption of some 4,500 tons, compared with the April 
figure. the relative totals being 44,151 tons and 48,676 
tons. Although the virgin-copper figure for May at 
27.758 tons is 5,333 tons below April, the total of 16,393 
tons, representing consumption of copper and alloy 
scrap (copper content), is higher than April by 808 
tons. This somewhat anomalous position has been 
noted before in connection with the copper figures. 
When the April figures were issued, and it was realised 
that the maximum set by the Government had been ex- 
ceeded by 3,000 tons, it was obvious that consumers 
had been drawing on their stocks for the additional 
tonnage; this occasioned no surprise for, in fact, this 
policy had been adopted by fabricators in regard to 
scrap and it was common knowledge that similar tactics 
were being exercised in virgin metal. But what is going 
to be the future of copper usage during the remainder 
of this year? The June figures have yet to be published, 
but the chances are they will not be any higher than 
those for May and the monthly average during the 
second half of the year may not be a great deal over 
25,000 tons. The question is whether existing activity, 
as exemplified by the usage during the second quarter, 
has not been prolonged too far, in consequence of which 
the ensuing six months may make a very poor showing 
compared with the past half-year. 

There have been reports of the abrogation of cer- 
tain controls, among them non-ferrous metals, but it 
is doubtful whether this can apply to any of the “ big 
four,” even though the scarcity factor is probably more 
apparent than real and could give place almost over- 
night to a condition of “ apparent” plenty. The trouble 
is that in the absence of the free market in London, 
there is no real way of discovering the realities of the 
situation. The tin producers are known to favour the 
re-establishment of trading in futures, perhaps because 
they know that a balance between supply and demand 


— be reached long before the official suggestion of 
1950. 
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New Companies 
(" Limited” is understood. Figures indicate capital. 


Names are of directors unless otherwise stated. information 
via by Jordan & Sons, 116, Chancery Lane, London, 


Steel & Wilson, 10, Washington Street, Glasgow— 
Heating, ventilating and mechanical engineers. £10,000. 


H. and J. Wilson, and J. Wilson, jun., and Arthur G. 
Martin. 


James N. Connell, Phoenix and Clifton Works, Coat- 
bridge—Iron, steel and machinery merchants, etc. 
£100,900. J. N. and M. Connell, and J. H. and M. W. H. 
MacFarlane. 

Watson, Hamilton & Geates, 
Glasgow—Manufacturers of refri 
etc., £10,000. G. R. and J. HA 
and W. C. and J. Hamilton. 


78, Market Street, 
gerating machinery, 
. Watson, T. Seater, 
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